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Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Mark  R.  Warner,  Governor 
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Subsidized  this  publication 


I  am  tremendously  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
100-year  anniversary  of  the  Virginia 
game  warden.  As  you  might  imag- 
ine, we  are  extremely  proud  that  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  has  one  of  the  most 
highly  trained  and  best  equipped 
wildlife  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  A  lot  has 
changed  over  the  past  100  years,  and 
the  challenges  that  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  will  face  in  protect- 
ing our  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources will  be  even  greater  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  you  read  about  the  history  and 
accomplishments  made  by  game 
wardens  outlined  in  this  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife,  I  hope  you  will  take 
some  time  to  reflect  on  the  Code  of 
Ethics  that  each  individual  pledges 
to  follow  when  accepting  the  job  of  a 
Virginia  game  warden.  This  Virginia 
Game  Warden  Code  of  Ethics  is  more 
than  just  words.  It  provides  the  foun- 
dation that  has  not  only  brought  us  to 
where  we  are  today,  but  which  will 
also  lead  us  into  another  100  years  of 
remarkable  achievement. 

Virginia  Game  Warden 


x 

As  a  Game  Warden  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  my  fundamental 
duty  is  to  serve  mankind  through  en- 
forcement of  the  hunting,  trapping, 
and  inland  fish  and  boating  laws, 
thereby,  safeguarding  lives  and  prop- 
erty, protecting  the  innocent  against 
deception,  the  weak  against  oppres- 
sion or  intimidation,  and  the  peace- 
ful against  violence  or  disorder,  and 


to  respect  the 
Constitutional 
rights  of  all  per- 
sons to  liberty, 
equality  and 
justice. 

I  will  keep 
my  private  life 
unsullied  as  an 
example  to  all; 
maintain  courageous  calm  in  the  face 
of  danger,  scorn  or  ridicule;  develop 
self-restraint;  and  be  constantly 
mindful  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
Honest  in  thought  and  deed  in  both 
my  personal  and  official  life,  I  will  be 
exemplary  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
land  arid  the  regulations  of  my  de- 
partment. Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a 
confidential  nature  or  that  is  confid- 
ed to  me  in  my  official  capacity  will 
be  kept  ever  secret  unless  revelation 
is  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty. 

I  will  never  act  officiously  or  per- 
mit personal  feelings,  prejudices,  ani- 
mosities or  friendships  to  influence 
my  decisions.  With  no  compromise 
for  crime  and  with  relentless  prose- 
cution of  criminals,  I  will  enforce  the 
law  courteously  and  appropriately 
without  fear  or  favor,  malice  or  ill 
will,  never  employing  unnecessary 
force  or  violence,  and  never  accept- 
ing gratuities. 

I  recognize  the  badge  of  my  office 
as  a  symbol  of  public  faith,  and  I  ac- 
cept it  as  a  public  trust  to  be  held  so 
long  as  I  am  true  to  the  ethics  of  the 
police  service.  I  will  constantly  strive 
to  achieve  these  objectives  and  ideals, 
dedicating  myself  before  God  to  my 
chosen  profession... law  enforce- 
ment. 
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Thanks  to  the 

dedication  of  an 

elite  group  of  men 

and  women, 

wildlife  law 

enforcement  in 

Virginia  is 
better  than  ever. 


by  Bruce  A.  Lemmert 

Precisely  one  century  after  Vir- 
ginian Thomas  Jefferson 
launched  one  of  the  boldest 
initiatives  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion, Virginians  were  looking  inward. 
In  1803,  the  frontier  beckoned  with 
limitless  possibilities.  In  1903,  Virgini- 
ans, and  indeed  all  Americans,  recog- 
nized that  the  frontier  was  settled. 
Natural  resources  would  have  to  be 
protected  and  managed.  Jefferson  had 
predicted  that  it  would  take  one  hun- 
dred generations  to  settle  what  is  now 
the  western  United  States.  Americans 
had  peopled  the  continent  in  less  than 
five  generations.  The  realities  of  the 
myth  of  inexhaustibility  were  being 
realized. 


In  an  effort  to  protect  the  state's  wildlife 
and  natural  resources,  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  enacted  legislation  on 
May  1 4,  1 903,  that  established  a 
statewide  system  of  law  enforcement 
officers  known  as  game  wardens. 


Since  1 903,  it  has  been  the  sworn  duty 
of  every  game  warden  to  enforce  wildlife 
laws  and  regulations  in  Virginia. 

At  the  rum  of  the  20th  century,  the 
oldest  continuously  operating  legisla- 
tive body  in  North  America,  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly,  was  contem- 
plating conservation  measures.  On  the 
national  level,  forester  Gifford  Pinchot 
was  making  the  term  "conservation"  a 
household  word.  Thanks  to  Pinchot, 
lay  citizens  readily  recognized  the 
term  "conservation"  to  mean  the  man- 
agement and  protection  of  forests, 
wildlife  and  parks.  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell,  editor  /  owner  of  Forest  and  Stream 
magazine,  championed  the  term 
"sportsman."  This  term  came  to  be 
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recognized  as  a  positive  label  for  ethi- 
cally behaved  hunters  and  fishermen. 
And  in  the  White  House,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  used  his  bully 
pulpit  to  make  natural  resource  man- 
agement an  issue  for  which  every 
American  would  be  aware. 

On  May  14,  1903,  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  enacted  legislation, 
during  a  special  session,  to  establish  a 
statewide  system  of  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  deal  specifically 
with  wildlife  crime.  From  that  point 
through  the  present,  these  officers 
have  been  called  game  wardens.  The 
state  mandated  that  each  city  appoint 
two  game  wardens,  and  the  counties 
were  to  appoint  one  game  warden  for 
each  magisterial  district.  Since  the  De- 


chase  aii  additional  license  to  hunt  wa- 
terfowl and  /  or  deer,  subject,  of  course, 
to  seasons  and  other  provisions. 

The  clerk  of  court  for  each  locality 
was  assigned  to  sell  the  hunting  licens- 
es. The  clerk  was  awarded  50  cents  for 
each  license  sold.  On  April  1  of  each 
year  the  clerk  shall  "pay  in  equal 
amounts  to  the  said  warden  or  war- 
dens...such  sum  as  may  be  in  his 
hands  arising  from  the  issuance  of  said 
license:  provided  that  no  one  warden 
shall  receive  more  from  this  source 
than  three  hundred  dollars  in  any  one 
year."  In  the  event  of  a  surplus  after 
the  game  wardens  were  paid,  a  provi- 
sion existed  in  Northampton  and  Ac- 
comac  counties  for  the  Eastern  Shore 
Game  Protective  Association  to  use 


partment  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries would  not  come  into  being  until 
1916,  the  responsibility  for  hiring,  fir- 
ing, supervising  and  paying  the  game 
wardens  fell  to  the  localities. 

Not  to  be  accused  of  unfunded 
mandates  to  the  localities,  the  1903  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  also  provided 
a  means  to  pay  for  the  new  game  war- 
dens. An  annual  hunting  license  was 
created  for  non-residents  only.  The 
cost  of  this  license  was  $10.00.  This  li- 
cense entitled  the  non-resident  hunter 
to  "hunt  and  kill  wild  turkeys,  pheas- 
ants or  grouse,  woodcock,  partridges, 
quail  and  other  game  birds  during  the 
open  season."  For  an  additional  sum 
of  $15.00  the  non-resident  could  pur- 
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The  photograph  above,  taken  over  50 
years  ago,  shows  two  game  wardens 
checking  the  hunting  licenses  of  a 
group  of  raccoon  hunters,  during  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

extra  monies  for  restocking  of  game. 

As  an  added  incentive  for  game 
wardens  to  apprehend  wildlife  law  vi- 
olators, a  fee  of  $2.50  was  to  be  as- 
sessed in  every  case  of  conviction  and 
was  paid  directly  to  the  warden  secur- 
ing the  conviction. 

Game  wardens  of  1903  were  ap- 
pointed to  four-year  terms.  It  was  the 
sworn  duty  of  wardens  to  enforce  all 
statutes  of  Virginia  and  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  and  propaga- 
tion of  wild  waterfowl,  game  birds 


and  game  animals,  or  song  and  insec- 
tivorous birds.  Any  person  found 
guilty  of  interfering  with  a  game  war- 
den in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  of 
resisting  arrest  was  subject  to  a  fine  of 
from  $5  to  $50. 

In  the  absence  of  a  state  wildlife 
agency,  the  General  Assembly  set  the 
season  dates  for  specific  game.  The  lo- 
cal ities  were  authorized  to  shorten 
hunting  seasons  in  their  respective  ju- 
risdiction if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  An  in- 
teresting aspect  of  the  1903  game  laws 
was  that  it  was  unlawful  to  hunt  or 
track  grouse,  quail,  woodcock  or  deer 
in  the  snow.  Turkey,  however,  was 
specifically  allowed  to  be  hunted  or 
tracked  in  the  snow.  Quail  were  the 
last  wildlife  species  to  be  taken  off  the 
snow  hunting  restriction  list,  but  that 
was  not  until  1995. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
was  not  passed  until  1918,  so  the  1903 
Virginia  General  Assembly  set  the  sea- 
sons for  waterfowl  and  other  migrato- 
ry game  birds  without  guidance  from 
federal  parameters.  Waterfowl  was 
delineated  between  summer  wild  wa- 
terfowl and  winter  wild  waterfowl. 
Summer  waterfowl  was  designated  as 
wood  ducks  and  winter  waterfowl 
was  apparently  all  other  ducks  and 
geese.  The  winter  waterfowl  season 
was  October  16-March  31,  and  the 
wood  duck  season  was  August  2-De- 
cember  31 .  Rails,  mud  hens,  gallinules, 
plovers,  surfbirds,  snipe,  sand  pipers, 
willits,  tattlers  and  curlews  could  be 
hunted  from  July  21-December  31. 
Dove  season  was  conspicuously  ab- 
sent, but  robins  could  be  hunted  from 
February  16-March  31.  There  were  no 
bag  limits  for  any  of  these  species,  but 
possession  outside  the  prescribed  sea- 
son was  unlawful. 


How  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Game  Wardens  Work"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1 923,  in  an  issue  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Conservationist,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  The 
need  of  having  a  well-trained  and 
equipped  game  warden  force  contin- 
ues today  to  be  a  key  element  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  success  in  protecting  the 
states  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 


reprinted  from  the  February,  1923,  Game  and  Fish  Conservationist 

How  to  Increase  the  Efficiency 
of  the  Game  Warden's  Work 

by  Claude  F.  Beverly, 
Supervisor  Ninth  Congressional  District. 


This  is  a  subject  more  important 
perhaps  than  any  other  confronting 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  for  upon  its  proper  solution 
largely  depends  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  game  [and]  ...  fish  laws. 

It  has  long  been  said  in  our  part  of 
the  country  that  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  have  not  taken  the  interest  they 
should  in  the  preservation  and  propa- 
gation of  wild  life. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the 
accusations.  Many  of  the  game  war- 
dens have  contented  themselves  with 
merely  doing  enough  work  to  "get  by." 
In  some  sections  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  reliable  men  for  the  job,  because  of 
the  small  salary....  In  other  sections 
local  officials  have  failed  to  co-operate 
with  the  wardens.  In  the  more  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  State  it  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible,  because  of  the 
bad  roads  and  the  consequent  slow 
means  of  travel,  for  wardens  to  patrol 
often  enough.  Consequently,  the  game 
and  fish  laws  have  been  wantonly  vio- 
lated by  those  who  have  little  regard  for 
any  law.  In  many  sections  leaders  of 
public  thought  and  action,  who  enjoy 
an  occasional  hunting  or  fishing  trip, 
and  who  should  have  enlightened  peo- 
ple as  to  the  importance  of  conserving 


game  and  fish,  have  covertly  violated 
the  game  and  fish  laws,  thus  creating 
the  impression  that  the  laws  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  real  sportsmen,  are  of 
no  more  importance  or  consequence 
than  the  ancient  blue  laws. 

This  has  made  it  difficult  for  even 
efficient  and  vigilant  wardens  to  do  all 
that  they  might  have  liked  to.  In  many 
cases,  wardens,  interested  only  in  the 
salary  and  prestige  that  office  of  any 
kind  gives,  have,  if  they  ever  had  any 
desire  to  enforce  the  law,  lapsed  into 
idleness  and  indifference,  and  in  such 
sections  the  laws  have  been  regarded 
as  almost  obsolete.  In  many  parts  of 
our  Southwest,  where  large  coal  and 
lumber  corporations  virtually  own  the 
country  and  their  will  is  law,  the  fish 
have  been  practically  destroyed  by 
sawdust  and  refuse  dumped  into  the 
running  streams.  The  game  has  been 
driven  back  by  the  destruction  of  the 
forests. 

Happily,  there  has  been  an  awak- 
ening on  the  part  of  many  who  realize 
that  there  are  other  things  in  life  equal- 
ly as  important  as  monetary  gain,  and 
that  among  the  outdoor  sports  none  is 
so  fascinating  and  none  quite  so  enjoy- 
able as  that  of  the  rod  and  gun.  There 
has  come  the  realization  that  unless 


there  is  prompt  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  this  generation  will 
see  the  game  and  fish  practically  ex- 
tinct. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the 
game  warden,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken,  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  only  men  who 
profoundly  respect  and  believe  in  en- 
forcing all  laws  and  who  are,  first  of  all, 
vitally  interested  in  the  law  they  are 
employed  and  sworn  to  enforce.  They 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  use  their  very  best  efforts, 
and  be  commended  for  so  doing.  There 
should  be  a  systematic  campaign  of 
education  directed  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  all  county  offi- 
cials and  citizens.  Wardens  should  be 
visited  frequently  and  a  friendly  spirit 
of  co-operation  shown  in  their  work. 
So,  long  as  it  is  evident  that  a  warden  is 
making  an  honest  effort  and  is  trying 
to  do  his  duty  as  well  as  he  knows  how, 
he  should  never  be  unduly  censured 
for  any  minor  mistake  of  judgement  in 
handling  a  case  or  making  out  his 
weekly  and  monthly  reports.  His  mis- 
take should  be  called  to  his  attention 
in  a  way  not  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
being  abruptly  criticised  and  that 
whatever  good  he  may  have  done  is  not 
appreciated,  but  in  a  courteous,  busi- 
ness-like way,  so  that  he  may  profit  by 
his  mistake  and  do  better  in  the  future. 
Where  it  is  evident  that  a  warden  has 
little  interest  in  his  job,  he  should  be 
relieved  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, for  a  man  of  this  type  does  more 


harm  to  the  service  than  a  dozen  viola- 
tors possibly  could. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  an  ef- 
fort be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature  to  make  it  possible  to  pay 
wardens,  who  manifest  a  keen  interest 
in  the  work  and  who  devote  practically 
all  of  their  time  to  the  job,  better 
salaries.  I  have  found  that  in  many 
cases  wardens  who  earnestly  desire  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  Department  are  hampered  be- 
cause the  salary  received  is  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  warden 
and  his  family.  This  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Department,  and 
any  increased  compensation  granted 
only  to  fit  deserving  men  who  have  pre- 
viously shown  their  worth  and  capabil- 
ity- 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  present 
administration  is  doing  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  done  at  this  time  to 
arouse  Statewide  interest  in  the  impor- 
tance of  conserving  game  and  fish  and 
to  secure  men  of  the  highest  type  as  of- 
ficials of  the  Department.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished,  but  we  will 
have  to  remember  that  no  great  ear  of 
reform  and  progress,  affecting  a  whole 
people,  as  this  one  properly  does,  was 
ever  consummated  in  a  short  time.  Re- 
forms that  last  and  endure  are  the 
work  of  time,  patience  and  never- tiring 
industry.  To  this  end  we  should  all 
lend  our  best  efforts  and  earnest 
thought,  seeking  by  counsel  with  each 
other  to  bring  about  the  things  we 
know  are  needed  in  the  work  we  are  for 
the  time  engaged  in. 


Those  who  love  or  hate  the  cur- 
rent restriction  on  Sunday  hunting  can 
thank  or  condemn  the  1903  General 
Assembly.  The  Sunday  hunting  re- 
striction was  adopted  at  this  time.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  was  deemed  unlawful  to 
hunt  later  than  one  half  hour  after  sun- 
set or  earlier  than  one  half  hour  before 
sunrise. 

In  addition  to  the  game  wardens 
appointed  by  each  local  jurisdiction, 
several  commanders  of  the  oyster  po- 
lice boats  were  also  constituted  game 
wardens.  These  commanders  of  oyster 
police  boats  did  not  receive  additional 
compensation,  but  were  eligible  for 
the  $2.50  fee  for  each  conviction.  The 
so-called  oyster  navy  was  part  of  the 
Virginia  Fisheries  Commission,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  on  February  7,  1898.  The 
Fisheries  Commission  had  responsi- 
bility for  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  terrapin 
and  fish  in  waters  of  the  state.  The  five- 
member  board  of  the  Fisheries  Com- 
mission was  authorized  to  hire  cap- 
tains of  steamers  and  vessels  for  the 
protection  and  guarding  of  oyster 
beds  in  Virginia  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Loudoun  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  wasted  little  time  in  act- 
ing on  the  May  14, 1903  legislation.  On 
October  19, 1903,  the  Loudoun  Board, 
meeting  in  Leesburg,  shortened  the 
upland  bird  season  by  one  month.  The 
Board  also  requested  the  Judge  of 
Circuit  Court  to  appoint  Owen 
rison  as  game  warden  of  th 
Lovettsville  District.  On  De- 
cember 14, 1903,  the  Loudoun 
Board  made  their  second     /i 
game  warden  appoint 
ment,  B.  W.  Presgraves, 
Jr.,  for  Broad  Run  Mag- 
isterial District.  Most 
assuredly,  other  lo- 
calities were  also     / 
busy  complying 
with  the  1903 
mandate. 

What  was 
it  like  to  be  a  game  warden  in  1903? 
Today's  game  warden  is  excessively 
dependent  on  the  telephone,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  radio  communications. 
Consider  this,  in  1900  there  were  1,356 
telephones  in  the  United  States  and 
there  were  only  8000  automobiles  in 
the  entire  nation.  An  outhouse  served 
most  homes.  There  was  a  grand  total 


of  one  mile  of  smooth  paved  road  in 
the  U.  S.  Two-way  radios  were  non-ex- 
istent. Electricity  didn't  go  beyond 
most  major  cities,  so  it  was  not  a  worry 
about  a  place  to  plug  in  the  radio,  tele- 
vision or  computer,  because  none  of 
these  existed.  Life  expectancy  for  men 
was  47  years  and  51  years  for  women. 
Game  Warden  Owen  Orrison 
most  likely  relied  on  word  of  mouth,  a 
horse,  and  boot  leather  to  do  his  job. 
Not  surprisingly,  word  of  mouth  in- 
formation and  a  good  pair  of  boots  is 
still  the  game  wardens  best  friend.  The 
horse  is  lost  to  posterity,  with  mixed 
emotions.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
Orrison  had  a  penchant  for  the  out- 
doors. He  assuredly  had  another  pro- 


ginia  as  early  as  1632.  Because  of  con- 
flict and  opportunity  in  an  agrarian  so- 
ciety much  wildlife  law  followed. 
Some  may  ask,  why  did  it  take  so  long 
to  hire  game  wardens?  Of  course,  the 
other  side  of  that  question  is  why  do 
we  need  game  wardens  at  all?  After 
all,  a  sheriff  is  already  being  paid  to  en- 
force the  law.  The  law  is  the  law;  let  the 
sheriff  enforce  wildlife  law.  The  an- 
swer is  many  faceted,  but  in  essence, 
those  people  interested  in  protecting 
or  managing  wildlife  realized  that  un- 
less someone  was  specifically  as- 
signed to  enforce  wildlife  law,  it  sim- 
ply would  not  get  done. 

Why  would  wildlife  law  not  be 
enforced?  John  Reiger  answers  this 
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fession.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Orrison  earned  even  close 
to  the  $300  per  year  al- 
lowable as  game  war- 
den. It  is  doubtful  that 
many  non-resident 
hunting  licenses 
were  sold  in  1903. 
The  masses  sim- 
ply didn't  have 
the  money  or  the  mobility.  Compli- 
ance was  most  assuredly,  not  automat- 
ic. Ten  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money. 
Twenty-five  dollars  was  a  whole  lot  of 
money.  The  hunting  of  waterfowl  by 
non-residents  may  have  been  the  only 
exception  and  this  only  in  some  of  the 
tidewater  counties. 

Wildlife  law  was  legislated  in  Vir- 


Game  wardens  have  always  been  rec- 
ognized for  their  efforts  in  protecting 
wildlife,  and  the  knowledge  they  pro- 
vide about  the  outdoors  and  wildlife 
continues  to  be  an  important  source  of 
education  that  is  shared  with  everyone 
from  landowners  to  schoolchildren. 

question  best  in  his  important  book, 
American  Sportsman  and  the  Origins  of 
Conservation.  "If  sportsman  failed  to 
regulate  themselves,  no  one  else 
would,  for  they  lived  in  a  country 
characterized,  first,  by  a  Judeo-Christ- 
ian  tradition  that  separated  man  from 
nature  and  sanctified  his  dominion 
over  it;  second,  by  a  laissez-faire  eco- 
nomic order  that  encouraged  irre- 
sponsible use  of  resources;  third,  by 
weak  institutions,  including  the  feder- 
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al  government,  that  seemed  unwilling 
or  unable  to  protect  wildlife  and  habi- 
tat; and  fourth  by  a  heritage  of  opposi- 
tion to  any  restraint  on  'freedom',  par- 
ticularly that  vestige  of  European 
tyranny,  the  game  law."  So,  in  addition 
to  the  points  Reiger  makes,  the  elected 
sheriff  recognizes  that  most  wildlife 
crime  not  only  goes  unreported,  it 
goes  unnoticed.  And  the  harried  sher- 
iff may  be  thinking,  "Is  a  crime  really  a 
crime  if  no  one  knows  about  it?  Would 
not  it  be  best  to  leave  well  enough 
alone"?  From  a  game  warden's  per- 
spective, and  in  defense  of  our  many 
good  sheriffs  through  the  ages, 
wildlife  law  enforcement  is  an  ex- 
tremely time  consuming  endeavor 


creased  pay  to  the  game  warden  for 
this  added  responsibility,  except  that 
the  warden  was  to  receive  for  such 
service  one-half  of  the  fine  imposed  by 
the  court  for  any  conviction.  The  re- 
quirement for  any  type  license  to  fish 
was  not  made  until  1928. 

"Be  it  enacted  (March  11, 1916)  by 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  that  a 
State  department  of  game  and  inland 
fisheries  is  hereby  created."  With  this 
landmark  legislation,  a  resident  hunt- 
ing license  was  created.  The  cost  of  the 
resident  hunting  license  was  $3.00  for 
a  statewide  license,  and  $1.00  for  a 
county  of  residence  license.  All  license 
fees,  including  non-resident  licenses 
went  to  the  Game  Protection  Fund, 


One  of  the  first  hunting  seasons  estab- 
lished, by  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly in  1 903,  and  enforced  by  the 
newly  established  game  wardens,  was 
for  waterfowl  and  other  migratory 
birds. 

and  it  literally  takes  a  single-minded 
effort  to  be  effective.  A  sheriff  concen- 
trating on  deer  poaching  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  re-elected,  especially  if  some 
other  phase  of  his  law  enforcement 
duties  were  neglected. 

On  February  8,  1908,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  legisla- 
tion effective  immediately,  to  empow- 
er game  wardens  to  enforce  all  laws 
for  the  protection  of  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  was  no  provision  for  any  in- 


used  to  finance  the  new  department. 
The  non-resident  license  remained  at 
$10,  and  the  provision  for  a  waterfowl 
and  /  or  deer  license  for  an  additional 
$15  was  dropped. 

Each  county  and  city  was  to  pro- 
vide to  the  commissioner  of  the  new 
department  a  list  of  ten  suitable  per- 
sons for  the  position  of  game  warden 
from  each  jurisdiction.  Two  types  of 
wardens  were  designated  as  regular 
wardens  and  special  wardens.  Regu- 
lar and  special  wardens  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  commissioner  may 
deem  necessary,  but  at  least  one  regu- 
lar game  warden  was  to  be  appointed 
for  each  county.  The  commissioner 
was  directed  to  make  appointments 


based  upon  the  applicant's  practical 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  bird  and  fish 
life  and  game  laws  of  the  State. 

Regular  game  wardens  were  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  not  more  than  $50  per 
month  in  local  jurisdictions  of  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants.  Regular  game 
wardens  in  local  jurisdictions  of  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants  could  be  paid 
up  to  $60  per  month.  Special  game 
wardens  received  up  to  $3  per  day, 
plus  expenses  for  their  services  when 
needed.  Special  wardens  were  to  serve 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular  war- 
dens. The  $2.50  conviction  fee  was  left 
in  place  for  game  wardens,  and  addi- 
tionally special  wardens  were  to  col- 
lect 50  percent  of  any  fines  paid  by  a 
convicted  defendant. 

The  commissioner  was  directed  to 
enforce  all  laws  for  the  protection, 
propagation,  and  preservation  of  wild 
animals  and  birds,  and  all  laws  relat- 
ing to  fish  in  waters  above  tidewater, 
and  assist  in  enforcing  dog  laws  and 
forestry  laws.  He  was  given  authority 
to  propagate  game  and  fish,  purchase 
specimens,  engage  the  necessary  em- 
ployees, erect  buildings,  and  lease  or 
purchase  necessary  lands.  The  com- 
missioner may  adopt  such  means  and 
make  such  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restocking  any  depleted 
species  or  to  introduce  new  species  of 
game  animals,  birds  or  fish.  The  De- 
partment was  given  authority  to  close 
seasons  on  game  or  fish  in  any  county 
or  in  any  stream  for  periods  of  from 
two  to  five  years.  Authority  was  given 
for  public  relations  type  activities,  es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  schoolchild- 
ren and  agriculturists.  In  conclusion  of 
the  commissioner's  duties,  it  was  stat- 
ed, "He  shall  foster  the  conservation  of 
all  wild  life  in  the  State  in  every  rea- 
sonable way." 

On  March  23,  1916,  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  changed  the  man- 
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Being  a  game  warden  has  never  been 
your  typical  "9  to  5"  job.  It  requires  a 
special  individual  who  is  willing  to  look 
at  his  or  her  profession  as  notjust  a  job, 
but  also  as  a  lifestyle. 

date  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  (or  the 
Virginia  Fisheries  Commission  as  it 
was  interchangeably  called),  to  reflect 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  In  the  ini- 
tial mandate  creating  the  Fisheries 
Commission,  duties  of  the  agency 
were  to  include  responsibility  for  fish- 
eries in  "waters  of  this  state."  Now,  in 
1916,  the  Fisheries  Commission  duties 
were  amended  to  include  only,  "the 
fisheries  of  tidewater  of  Virginia."  Not 
immediately,  but  by  1938,  the  delin- 
eation of  where  inland  fisheries 
stopped  and  tidewater  fisheries  began 
was  in  contention.  Most  likely,  1938 
brought  this  contention  about  not  by 
squabbles  between  the  two  resource 
agencies  but  by  the  enforcement  with 
the  fishing  public  of  the  so-called  "in- 
land fishing  license,"  which  had  been 
in  effect  for  10  years.  One  section  of  the 
State  Code  defined  inland  waters  to 
mean  and  include  all  waters  above 
tidewater  and  the  brackish  and  fresh 
water  streams,  creeks,  bays  (including 
Back  Bay),  inlets  and  ponds  in  the  tide- 
water counties.  Attorney  General, 
John  R.  Saunders,  held  that  inland  wa- 
ters included  all  fresh  and  brackish 
waters  in  Tidewater  Virginia  as  that 
section  was  defined.  On  March  31, 
1938,  the  General  Assembly  directed 
the  two  Commissions  to  delineate  an 
agreed  upon  boundary  between  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  two  agencies. 

It  took  13  years,  between  when 
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game  wardens  and  the  first  hunting  li- 
censes in  Virginia  were  created,  until 
when  a  full-fledged  wildlife  agency 
was  established.  Why  was  a  state 
agency  needed  when  a  statewide  sys- 
tem of  wildlife  law,  policy,  funding 
and  enforcement  already  existed?  The 
short  answer  is  that  the  system  set  in 
place  in  1903  was  piecemeal  and  inad- 
equate. The  wildlife  mission  was  too 
important.  The  1916  General  Assem- 
bly realized  that  a  full  time,  statewide 
agency  with  a  focused  mission  was 
needed.  The  General  assembly  itself 
was  simply  not  structured  to  deal  with 
the  many  and  varied  problems  that  ex- 
isted for  managing  wildlife  resources 
on  a  day-to-  day  basis. 

The  game  warden  system  estab- 
lished in  1903  could  not  be  effectively 
funded  on  the  backs  of  non-residents 
and  poachers.  There  simply  were  not 


In  order  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive wildlife  agency  with  fully  funded 
law  enforcement,  Virginians  would 
have  to  ante-up.  This  they  did.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries in  1916,  it  was  hunters  alone  who 
first  footed  the  bill.  Soon  afterward, 
trappers  and  anglers  began  financially 
supporting  the  effort  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  combination  license  in 
1928. 

A  century  of  game  wardens.  This 
we  celebrate.  The  conservation  efforts 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years  have 
been  replete  with  stories  of  success 
and  yes,  of  failure  too.  The  path  cer- 
tainly wasn't  always  straight.  There 
was  no  road  map  to  success.  The  in- 
side cover  of  the  1926  department  law 
pamphlet  lists  some  benefits  of  game 
law  enforcement.  One  of  the  benefits 


enough  non-resident  hunters  and 
hopefully  not  enough  wildlife  law  vio- 
lators to  meaningfully  fund  a  wildlife 
law  enforcement  effort.  Game  war- 
dens, for  the  most  part,  were  pursuing 
the  profession  on  a  part-time  basis. 
This  was  a  matter  of  survival  and  of  re- 
ality. Game  warden  work,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  be  single-minded 
and  full  time.  One  game  warden  de- 
scribed work  during  hunting  season 
as,  "Like  riding  a  bucking  bronco.  You 
are  either  in  the  saddle  with  total  con- 
centration....Or  in  the  dirt  looking  up 
and  wondering  what  happened." 


listed,  was  that  game  laws  and  their 
proper  enforcement,  "Makes  Virginia 
attractive  to  outsiders  and  a  still 
sweeter  place  for  Virginians."  Yes, 
through  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of 
many  a  game  warden,  I  think  that  is 
true.    □ 

Bruce  Lemmert  was  the  1997  Wildlife  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year  for  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Enforcement  Officers  Association. 
Last  year  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Guy 
Bradley  Award,  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation.  Bruce  has  been  a  Vir- 
ginia Game  Warden  assigned  to  Loudoun 
County  since  1989. 
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The  role  of  a  Virginia 

game  warden  is 

constantly  evolving. 

With  good  training  and 

the  right  tools,  these 

hardworking  and 

dedicated  professionals 

will  continue  to  protect 

Virginia's  wildlife 

heritage. 
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by  Jennifer  Worrell 


he  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
continues  to  build  a  proud  his- 
tory of  wildlife  protection  and  manage- 
ment through  the  dedication  of  its  sup- 
port staff,  biologists  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  Game  wardens  have 
worked  diligently  over  the  years  to  en- 
force conservation  laws  enacted  after 
careful  study  by  Department  biologists 
deems  them  necessary  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  state  wildlife  populations.  Law 
enforcement  officers  have  also  found 
more  avenues  to  involve  their  con- 
stituents in  conservation  by  adding  com- 
munity policing  strategies,  teaching 
hunter  and  boating  safety  classes,  and 
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participating  in  outdoor  education 
programs.  Flourishing  wildlife  pop- 
ulations and  a  decrease  in  hunting 
and  boating  accident  fatalities  over 
the  past  quarter-century  reflect  the 
commitment  and  enthusiasm  of  Vir- 
ginia game  wardens. 

Early  on  the  Department  recog- 
nized the  need  for  this  dedication, 
and  in  1961  the  former  Virginia 
Game  Commission  initiated  its  first 
competitive  hiring  and  training 
process  for  game  wardens.  By  1982 
all  Virginia  game  wardens  had  full 
police  powers  throughout  the  state 
to  enable  them  to  more  effectively 
uphold  state  laws  and  regulations. 

In  addition  to  wildlife  law  con- 
cerns, hunter  safety  and  ethics  be- 
came a  growing  concern  for  the  com- 
mission during  the  early  to  mid- 
1980s.  By  1986  the  number  of  hunt- 
ing fatalities  were  on  the  rise.  The 
Virginia  Game  Commission  sprang 
into  action  and  recommended  legis- 
lation to  the  General  Assembly  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  for  sportsmen  to 
wear  blaze  orange  while  deer  hunt- 
ing and  for  a  mandatory  hunter  edu- 
cation program.  These  proposals 
were  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  1996  session.  The  new 
hunter  education  law  required  first 


time  and  youth  hunters  to  complete 
a  10-hour  hunter  education  course. 
These  mandates  changed  statistics 
dramatically  by  the  next  general 
firearms  deer  season  and  by  1988  the 
overall  number  of  hunting  fatalities 
had  dropped  significantly. 

The  Commission  attributed  the 
improved  safety  statistics  in  part  to 
its  extensive  law  enforcement  pa- 
trols and  to  hunter  education.  The 
Virginia  Hunter  Education  Program 
began  in  1961.  In  an  effort  to  expand 
and  improve  the  hunter  education 
program,  the  Commission  applied 


Thanks  to  Shawn  Hopson  (above),  a 
Virginia  game  warden  in  Southamp- 
ton County,  along  with  some  area 
hunt  clubs  and  numerous  local  spon- 
sors, more  than  1 00  youths  from  west- 
ern Tidewater  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity, over  the  last  two  years,  to 
take  part  in  a  series  of  special  youth 
hunts  for  white-tailed  deer.  Hopson, 
who  helps  organize  the  event,  says 
that  the  hunts  are  designed  to  reach 
youths  from  more  urban  settings  who 
have  never  been  hunting  before.  The 
events  are  a  great  time  to  stress  hunt- 
ing ethics  and  firearms  safety.  Most  im- 
portantly we  want  young  people  to 
have  a  good  time  so  they  will  come 
back  again. 
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for  and  received  federal  funds  avail- 
able through  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  1981.  The  Com- 
mission offered  classes  to  interested 
citizen  volunteers  to  train  them  to 
teach  hunter  safety  classes  within 
their  communities.  The  game  war- 
dens in  each  county  took  the  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  and  publi- 
cizing the  classes.  In  localities  with 
few  volunteers,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials taught  several  10-hour  cours- 
es each  year;  today,  many  wardens 
still  shoulder  that  responsibility,  and 
all  officers  recruit  volunteers  and 
provide  classes  for  all  citizens  in 
their  communities.  Major  Terry 
Bradbery,  who  now  oversees  all 


Being  a  game  warden  often  means 
helping  out  with  the  little  things,  like 
how  to  bait  a  hook. 

hunter  education  for  the  state,  con- 
firms, "We  have  about  16,000  hunter 
safety  students  per  year." 

In  addition  to  handling  their 
wildlife  conservation  responsibili- 
ties, Virginia  game  wardens  have 
been  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  recreational  boating  regula- 
tions since  the  1960s.  The  creation  of 
John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  Lake  Gaston, 
Lake  Anna,  Smith  Mountain  Lake, 
and  other  similar,  large  bodies  of 
water  made  a  prominent  law  en- 
forcement presence  a  necessity. 

Lieutenant  Ron  Henry,  who  pa- 
trolled Smith  Mountain  Lake  for 
years,  adds,  "There  are  more  boaters 
every  year,  and  the  lakes  don't  get 
any  bigger." 

Wardens  are  also  the  lead  offi- 
cers to  investigate  any  boating  acci- 


From  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  fast 
moving  rivers  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  game  wardens  patrol  Vir- 
ginia's vast  waterways.  Many  of  the 
boats  and  personal  watercrafts  (PWCs) 
used  by  game  wardens  require  extra 
training  and  special  skills  to  be  able  to 
maneuver  them  in  a  safe  and  efficient 
manner. 


dent  involving  bodily  injury  or 
property  damage  that  occurs  on  Vir- 
ginia inland  waters.  In  the  1990s,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  laws 
against  boating  while  intoxicated, 
which  closely  mirrored  ordinances 


against  driving  under  the  influence. 
Officers  received  additional  training 
and  breathalyzers  to  properly  en- 
force Boating  Under  the  Influence 
(BUI)  mandates.  Game  wardens 
continue  to  patrol  Virginia's  water- 
ways using  canoes,  powerboats,  jet 
skis  and  other  similar  watercrafts 
that  are  suitable  to  a  variety  of  envi- 
ronments. To  better  educate  the  pub- 
lic about  safe  boating,  Virginia  game 
wardens  work  closely  with  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  personnel  and  the 
Power  Boating  Squadron  to  provide 
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classes  on  proper  vessel  handling 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

"Education  and  a  strong  law  en- 
forcement presence  on  the  water 
have  had  a  great  impact  on  recre- 
ational boaters.  While  patrolling,  we 
have  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
use  of  designated  operators,"  Lt. 
Henry  notes. 

While  Virginia  game  wardens 
have  spent  much  time  on  the  water 
enforcing  boating  regulations,  they 
have  also  allocated  much  time  assist- 
ing with  fish  stocking  throughout 
the  state's  nearly  200,000  acres  of  im- 
pounded waters.  The  number  of  fish 
stocked  throughout  the  years  has 
grown  to  the  present-day  figure  of 
approximately  5,500,000  annually. 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries'  biologists  carefully 
manage  fish  populations  while  war- 
dens enforce  daily  fishing  limits 
throughout  the  state. 

As  officers'  responsibilities  con- 
tinued to  increase,  the  need  for  new, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  became 
apparent  in  the  1990s.  By  the  early 
1990s,  the  Department  issued  every 
game  warden  a  laptop  computer. 
When  Director  William  L.  Woodfin, 
Jr.,  took  the  helm  in  the  mid  1990's, 
he  immediately  began  issuing  gear 
to  match  the  challenges  in  the  vary- 
ing environments  across  the  state. 
Captain  Mike  Minarik  recalls  times 
when  all  wardens  were  issued  the 


Computers  and  other  high-tech 
equipment  are  used  by  game  war- 
dens daily. 


^§SF 


Above:  Specialized  training  using  all 
terrain  vehicles  (ATVs)  and  four-wheel 
drive  vehicles  (lower  right)  make  it  pos- 
sible for  game  wardens  to  travel  just 
about  anywhere  over  land. 

same  equipment  regardless  of  their 
location. 

He  notes,  "Mr.  Woodfin  worked 
to  provide  equipment  suitable  for 
the  environment  in  which  each  war- 
den patrolled." 

Up  until  the  1990s,  wardens 
worked  in  their  areas  in  standard  pa- 
trol cars.  Only  a  handful  of  counties 
in  the  mountains  were  deemed 
nigged  enough  to  provide  their  offi- 
cers with  four-wheel-drives.  Need- 
less to  say,  officers  with  cars  often 
were  required  to  do  their  patrols  in 
remote  location  on  foot.  Mr.  Woodfin 
replaced  all  patrol  cars  with  four- 


wheel-drive  vehicles  immediately 
so  officers  would  have  a  reliable 
means  for  patrolling  more  challeng- 
ing terrain  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. Wardens  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth participate  in  rigorous 
four-wheel-drive  training  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Presently,  each  game  warden 
has  a  state-of-the-art  global  position- 
ing system  mounted  in  his  or  her  ve- 
hicle, and  all  officers  have  access  to 
night  vision,  ATVs,  and  other  high 
tech  equipment  to  make  patrols 
more  effective  and  safer. 

Game  wardens  throughout  the 
state  do  not  limit  their  use  of  this 
equipment  to  law  enforcement  only. 
In  many  instances  officers  offer  their 
assistance  to  communities  in  times 
of  need.  After  Hurricane  Floyd  in 
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1999,  officers  throughout  the  state 
assisted  citizens  in  the  flooded  town 
of  Franklin  by  using  their  patrol 
boats  to  rescue  stranded  people  and 
carry  supplies  to  those  in  need.  After 
September  11,  the  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  Division  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
provide  on-water  security  for  the 
North  Anna  Nuclear  Power  Station. 

Gloucester  County  game  war- 
den Timothy  Worrell  says,  "Officers 
are  ready  to  respond  quickly  with 
services  and  equipment  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  There  is  great  satis- 
faction in  assisting  communities 
such  as  Franklin — one  sees  the  best 
in  people  during  troubling  times." 

Officers  continue  their  commu- 
nity outreach  with  their  involve- 
ment in  education  programs 
throughout  the  state.  Due  to  the  de- 
mand for  hunter  education,  the  De- 
partment made  great  additions  to 
the  program  in  the  mid-1990s.  The 
program  has  undergone  major 
changes  to  incorporate  all  facets  of 
outdoor  education,  including  fish- 
ing, canoeing,  kayaking,  mountain 
biking,  survival  and  other  sports. 

Wardens  continued  to  attend 
events  at  Holiday  Lake's  4-H  Camp 
near  Appomattox.  Instead  of  merely 
teaching  a  facet  of  hunter  safety,  offi- 
cers found  themselves  running 
firearms  and  archery  ranges,  taking 
groups  mountain  biking,  and  flip- 


Being  a  game  warden  means  hours 
and  hours  of  training  to  be  able  to 
handle  whatever  might  happen 
while  in  the  outdoors.  Many  game 
wardens  take  these  specialized  skills 
and  share  them  with  others  who 
participate  in  the  Departments  edu- 
cational programs,  such  as  the  Be- 
coming an  Outdoors  Woman®  pro- 
gram (above  and  right). 


ping  kayaks  in  the  lake  with  eager 
students.  By  1996,  Virginia  adopted 
the  "Becoming  an  Outdoors 
Woman®"  program  to  teach  women 
skills  necessary  to  fully  enjoy  the 
outdoors.  Again,  Virginia  game  war- 
dens worked  closely  with  staff  and 
volunteers  to  help  insure  the  pro- 
gram's success.  By  2001,  the  Depart- 
ment had  launched  an  annual  Vir- 
ginia Outdoors  Weekend  to  offer 
outdoor  education  classes  for  fami- 
lies and  a  mother-daughter  week- 
end; both  designed  to  teach  parents 
and  children  outdoor  skills. 

Says  Hilary  Welch,  family  pro- 
grams coordinator,  "When  children 
leant  proper  skills  early,  they  tend  to 
carry  safe  habits  into  adulthood.  We 
want  to  create  a  legacy  of  conserva- 
tion and  safe  enjoyment  of  our  re- 
sources." 

By  working  closely  with  fami- 
lies and  children  in  schools,  as  well 
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as  in  outdoor  education  programs, 
law  enforcement  officers  emphasize 
the  need  for  care  and  concern  about 
Virginia's  wildlife  resources.  They 
also  enlist  volunteers  to  teach  future 
programs. 

Karen  Holson,  hunter  education 
coordinator,  adds,  "We  will  continue 
to  train  both  new  and  experienced 
instructors  to  enlarge  our  program 
so  we  may  reach  more  interested 
people." 

Education  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  of  a  game 
warden's  duties  over  the  past  10 
years.  Studies  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment show  that  people  are  inter- 
ested in  programs  that  will  make 
them  feel  more  comfortable  in  na- 
ture. 

Director  Woodfin  confirms,  "We 
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are  finding  that  people  have  a 
tremendous  need  to  know  more 
about  the  outdoors." 

He  adds,  "Due  to  extensive  state 
urbanization,  many  people  have  less 
exposure  to  nature.  They  value  the 
classes  we  provide  because  we  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  get  out- 
side." 

Game  wardens  assist  and  coor- 
dinate other  education  programs  as 
well.  Many  serve  as  guest  speakers 
in  elementary  schools  to  teach  Stan- 
dards of  Learning  (SOL)  involving 
wildlife  management.  Officers,  de- 
partment biologists,  and  many  other 
staff  members  assist  with  Youth  Wa- 
terfowl Day  where  children  experi- 
ence an  organized,  safe  hunt  and 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  successful  har- 
vest under  the  watchful  eyes  of  par- 
ents, volunteers  and  Department 
personnel.  Sergeant  Bob  Mathers, 
from  Virginia's  Northern  Neck  hosts 


Above:  The  Wildlife  Crime  Watch  pro- 
gram assists  communities  in  improving 
their  quality  of  life  by  combating  crime, 
looking  out  for  one  another,  wildlife 
and  the  environment.  The  Fletchers 
Ridge  Chapter  in  Buchanan  County, 
was  the  first  group  of  its  kind  in  Vir- 
ginia. People  interested  in  becoming  in- 
volved should  contact  Lt.  Bill  Rose, 
Wildlife  Crime  Watch  Coordinator,  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  1  796  Highway  Sixteen,  Mari- 
on, Virginia  24354  or  call  (540)  783- 
4860. 

an  annual  Outdoors  Day  at  Belle  Isle 
State  Park  with  boating  activities, 
closely  supervised  live-fire  ranges, 
simulators,  and  exhibits  for  all  inter- 
ested. 

"Our  goal  is  to  introduce  chil- 
dren and  families  to  the  myriad  of 
outdoor  activities  that  are  available 
to  them,"  Mathers  explains. 


While  education  is  an  important 
part  of  a  game  warden's  duty,  law 
enforcement  is  still  the  primary 
focus  of  the  job.  Officers  work  to  in- 
volve their  constituents  in  the  task  of 
caring  for  Virginia's  wildlife  to  more 
effectively  protect  wildlife  popula- 
tions. In  the  late  1990s,  Lt.  Bill  Rose 
reached  out  to  his  Marion  communi- 
ty to  put  this  plan  into  action  by 
forming  the  Wildlife  Crime  Watch 
(WCW). 

Lt.  Rose  states,  "This  is  an 
agency-wide  effort  to  involve  citi- 
zens in  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  wildlife,  environment,  prop- 
erty and  people."  The  concept, 
based  on  the  Neighborhood  Crime 
Watch  Program,  began  to  grow  with 
the  help  of  people  like  Bill  Anderson, 
a  local  newspaper  columnist  and 
outdoor  writer  from  the  area,  who 
was  instrumental  in  developing  and 
helping  to  spread  the  word  on  the 
importance  of  the  program. 

Lt.  Rose  adds,  "By  utilizing  tra- 
ditional crime  prevention  strategies 
and  training  we  are  involving  many 
individuals  in  the  community  in 
averting  wildlife  and  environmental 
violations." 

The  program's  success  was 
noted  immediately  after  the  first 
WCW  Chapter  was  formed  in 
Buchanan  County.  Game  Warden 
Troy  Phillips  worked  with  local  resi- 


dent Ralph  McGlothlin  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  first  chapter.  Buchanan 
County  was  opened  to  deer  hunting 
in  1999  after  being  closed  for  25 
years.  This  Fletcher  Ridge  Chapter 
began  with  over  38  vigilant  mem- 
bers. Reports  revealed  that  several 
individuals  were  planning  to  hunt 
that  area  illegally,  but  the  presence  of 
the  WCW  dissuaded  them. 

Rose  states,  "A  partnership  for 
wildlife,  the  environment,  property 
and  people  helps  to  bring  awareness 
to  the  importance  of  protecting  and 
preserving  Virginia's  natural  and 
wildlife  resources." 

Officer  Phillips  organized  an- 
other chapter  in  Buchanan  County 
and  Officer  Owen  Heine  developed 
four  chapters  in  Shenandoah  Coun- 
ty. Many  organizations  including 
the  Buchanan  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, the  Virginia  Chapter  of 
the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federa- 
tion, National  Rifle  Association,  the 
Virginia  Deer  Hunter's  Association, 
and  the  Virginia  Sportsman  Reward 
Fund,  Inc.,  have  joined  the  partner- 
ship to  provide  necessary  funding 
and  support.  Other  areas  across  the 
state  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
starting  a  chapter  and  the  Depart- 
ment encourages  citizens  to  call  for 
more  information  on  how  to  start  a 
chapter  in  your  area.  Community 
policing  is  one  of  the  effective  meth- 


Lt.  Bill  Rose  helped  to  develop  the 
Wildlife  Crime  Watch  program,  which  is 
aimed  at  increasing  awarness  about 
crimes  against  wildlife  in  Virginia. 


WARNING 


WILDLIFE  CRIME 
WATCH  AREA 

REPORT  WILDLIFE  VIOLATIONS  TO 

THE  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  CRIME  LINE: 

1-800-237-5712 

CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  SHERIFF'S 
OFFICE  FOR  ANY  OTHER 
SUSPICIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT  OF     I"  A*?! 
CAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES  v- 
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ods  Virginia  game  wardens  are  using 
to  enforce  game  laws  and  protect  citi- 
zens and  their  property. 

Another  effective  enforcement 
method  employed  in  November 
2001  is  the  Specialized  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Team,  or  SLAP 
team.  This  group  of  six  tactical  spe- 
cialists works  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  in  hopes  of 
eradicating  poaching  complaints 
from  Southampton  County  in  the 
east  to  Wythe  and  Bland  counties  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  state.  The 
team  uses  all  the  newest  technology 
including  GPS,  night  vision,  thermal 
imaging  devices,  ATVs,  watercrafts, 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles  and  an  air- 
craft on  these  missions.  Team  leaders 
Lieutenant  Steve  Pike  and  Captain 
Mike  Caison  sought  specialized 
training  for  the  members  including 
hunting  accident  reconstruction, 
thermal  imaging  methods,  and  tacti- 


cal tracking  training  from  renowned 
tracker  Scott  Donelan. 

The  tactical  tracking  training  re- 
sulted in  an  incredible  success  story. 
On  April  1,  2002,  Justice  Smith,  a  5- 
year-old  boy,  wandered  away  from 
his  grandparent's  home  in  Spotsyl- 
vania County.  After  five  hours  of 
fruitless  searching,  Justice's  parents 
called  the  local  Sheriff's  Department 
for  help.  A  number  of  game  wardens 
from  the  immediate  area  responded 
to  this  call  for  service  along  with 
Lieutenant  Steve  Pike,  the  com- 
mander of  the  SLAP  team  and  SLAP 
team  member,  John  Hopkins.  Lt. 
Pike  and  Officer  Hopkins  tracked  the 
lost  child  for  some  two  and  a  half 
miles,  and  after  four  hours  found 
him.  The  youngster  was  all  wet,  very 
scared,  but  otherwise  unharmed. 

He  was  a  very  lucky  young  man 


The  Departments  Specialized  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Patrol 
(SLAP)  is  a  group  of  highly  trained 
game  wardens  who  use  state-of-the- 
art  technology  and  have  the  ability 
to  quickly  respond  to  troubled  areas 
around  the  state.  The  success  of  the 
SLAP  team  has  been  impressive  and 
even  been  credited  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  lost  child. 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
had  dropped  into  the  low  30s  that 
night.  It  was  thought  that  the  child 
would  have  been  at  grave  risk  and 
may  not  have  survived  due  to  expo- 
sure if  he  had  not  been  found.  In  a 
presentation  to  the  Department's 
Board  of  Directors  honoring  the  offi- 
cer for  this  rescue,  Colonel  Herb  Fos- 
ter stated,  "The  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment for  a  law  enforcement  officer  is 
to  save  a  life.  Steve  Pike  and  John 
Hopkins  rescued  Justice  Smith  last 
April  1. 1  can  only  imagine  the  fami- 
ly's sense  of  gratitude.  I  know  that 
this  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my 
career.  I  am  honored  to  be  associated 
with  these  officers  and  this  Depart- 
ment that  provided  them  the  train- 
ing that  resulted  in  the  wonderful 
ending." 

Other  SLAP  operations  have  re- 
sulted in  numerous  arrests  and  posi- 
tive feedback  from  the  communities 
served.  Mr.  Woodfin  has  been 
pleased  with  the  results.  "The  SLAP 
team  was  designed  to  enhance  law 
enforcement  and  assist  wardens 
across  the  state  with  problem  areas. 
This  training  and  equipment  will 
allow  us  to  increase  our  efforts." 

The  training  and  equipment 
used  today  by  Virginia's  game  war- 
dens make  enforcing  game  laws  and 
protecting  property  more  effective 
and  safer  for  officers.  Community 
outreach  and  educational  programs 
the  Department  and  individual  war- 
dens have  developed  or  participated 
in  throughout  the  past  quarter  centu- 
ry have  increased  interest  in  the  out- 
doors, improved  participants'  skills 
in  nature,  and  enhanced  wildlife 
populations.  Innovations  in  law  en- 
forcement training  and  technology 
will  further  improve  the  efficiency  of 
game  wardens  and  continue  to  ad- 
vance the  mission  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. By  enforcing  Virginia's  wildlife 
and  boating  laws,  game  wardens 
will  continue  to  help  insure  a 
brighter  future  for  all  who  live  in  the 
Old  Dominion.    □ 

Jennifer  Worrell  is  afnllthne  schoolteacher  and 
.2  an  avid  outdoor  writer  and  photographer.  She  is 
a  married  to  Lieutenant  Timothy  Worrell,  a  game 
w>  warden  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
a  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
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From  farm  ponds 

to  sprawling  lakes 

and  tidal  rivers  in 

Virginia,  there's  a 

place  for  you  to  fish 

for  these 

bottom  dwellers. 


story  and  photos 
byMarcN.McGlade 


They  have  whiskers,  slimy 
skin,  no  scales,  and  prickly 
spines  that  sometimes  draw 
blood  from  people  who  catch  them. 
Some  people  would  say  members  of 
the  catfish  family  were  at  or  near  the 
end  of  the  line  when  looks  were  hand- 
ed out  to  fish  species.  Don't  tell  that  to 
a  catfish  aficionado;  they  see  the  pret- 
ty olive  green  color  donned  upon  the 
velvety  soft  skin  of  a  flathead  to  be 
mesmerizing.  Furthermore,  cattin' 
gurus  find  the  slate-gray  hues  of  a 
blue  catfish  or  the  pronounced  speck- 
les of  a  young  channel  cat  equally 
adoring. 

Unlike  other  fish  species — partic- 
ularly the  photophobic  striped  bass — 
catfish  bite  in  Virginia  when  sunny 
conditions  are  present,  or  under  a 
gunmetal  sky.  Day,  night,  or  in  be- 
tween, these  bottom  dwellers  feed 
throughout  the  year. 

This  is  hardly  a  news  flash;  this 
'secret'  has  been  spreading  for  years 
like  kudzu  across  Virginia  and  the  rest 
of  the  South.  It's  for  good  reasons, 
though,  as  the  Old  Dominion  lays 


claim  to  first-rate  whisker  fishing.  Seri- 
ous anglers  should  consider  catfish  a 
prized  quarry;  not  the  erstwhile  'trash 
fish'  moniker 

The  Family  Tree 

Barbels,  or  whiskers,  make  catfish 
easily  identifiable  to  novice  anglers. 


name  yellow  cat,  mud  cat,  and  shovel- 
head  cat.  This  large  species  sports  a 
broad  and  flat  head.  Its  lower  jaw  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  upper.  Flatheads 
have  a  slightly  rounded  tail,  and  a  yel- 
lowish or  cream-colored  background, 
highlighted  with  black,  dark  brown, 
or  olive  mottling  on  their  backs  and 
sides  punctuates  its  body. 


Commonwi 


Outdoor  writer  and  photographer 
David  Hart,  of  Rice,  Va.,  has  the  mak- 
ings of  one  really  big  "fish  tale"  with 
this  impressive  38-  pound  blue  cat  from 
the  James  River,  just  below  Richmond. 

These  whiskers  are  peppered  with 
taste  buds,  which  aid  the  bottom 
dwellers  in  locating  food.  Catfish  feed 
primarily  by  their  sense  of  smell  and 
taste. 

Virginia's  catfish  family  tree  cer- 
tainly has  a  few  limbs.  The  flathead 
catfish  (Pylodictis  olivaris)  has  the  nick- 


According  to  biologists,  flatheads 
are  omnivorous,  but  feed  primarily  on 
live  fish.  They  will  venture  into  very 
shallow  water  at  times.  They  are 
found  in  large  rivers  and  lakes,  prefer- 
ring deep,  slow  stretches  near  strong 
currents.  Riprap,  brush  piles,  sunken 
logs  and  other  debris  are  used  for 
cover  by  these  solitary  specimens. 
Seventy-two  to  84-degree  water  is  the 
optimal  spawning  time  for  flatheads. 

A  channel  catfish  (Ictalurus  punc- 
tatus)  also  answers  to  spotted  catfish, 
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speckled  catfish,  silver  catfish,  and 
fork-tailed  catfish.  Channel  cats  have 
a  deeply  forked  tail  and  numerous 
dark  speckles  donning  their  sides,  al- 
though speckles  sometimes  disappear 
on  larger  individuals.  This  species  has 
an  upper  jaw  that  is  longer  than  its 
lower.  It  has  eight  barbels;  four  located 
under  the  lower  jaw,  two  on  top  and 


one  at  each  end  of  the  upper  jaw. 
Channel  cats  have  25  to  29  anal  fin 
rays,  and  this  species  usually  appears 
a  dark  brown  or  slate  gray  on  top. 

Channel  catfish  eat  insects,  vege- 
tation, crustaceans,  mollusks,  fish 
eggs  and  fish.  They  prefer  to  spend 
daylight  hours  in  deep  holes  around 
brush  piles  or  in  and  along  river  chan- 
nels, hence  their  name.  They  reside  in 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  with  clean 
bottoms  comprised  of  sand,  gravel,  or 
stone.  They  congregate  in  deeper, 


slower  pools  of  swift,  clear-running 
streams,  and  have  an  affinity  for  tail- 
races  below  large  reservoirs.  Channel 
cats  spawn  when  the  water  tempera- 
ture reaches  the  mid-70s. 

Like  the  channel  cat,  blue  catfish 
(Ictahtrus  furcatus)  have  a  deeply 
forked  tail.  Other  names  for  them  are 
fork-tailed  catfish,  humpback,  and 
chucklehead. 

Blue  cats  are  more  heavy-bodied 
than  the  trimmer  channel  cat.  The  high 
spot  near  their  head  is  referred  to  as  the 
dorsal  hump.  Its  upper  jaw  projects 
well  beyond  the  lower.  The  top-half  of 
a  blue  cat  is  bluish  gray,  fading  to  white 
on  its  sides  and  belly. 

Blue  and  channel  cats  look  very 
similar  to  one  another.  The  most  distin- 
guishing difference  is  the  30  to  35  rays 
on  the  blue  cat's  straight-edged  anal 
fin,  compared  to  25  to  29  rays  on  the 
channel. 

These  bruisers  favor  fish,  craw- 
dads,  and  mollusks.  Blue  cats  revel  in  a 
sandy  bottom  and  moderate  current, 
but  avoid  silty  areas.  They  typically 
spawn  when  the  water  temperature 
reaches  70  to  75  degrees. 

"Large  blue  catfish  prefer  deep 
channels,  and  gravitate  to  areas  such 
as  sunken  barges,  old  pier  pilings,  or 
downed  trees  in  the  channel  or  adja- 
cent to  channel  drop-offs,"  said  Bob 
Greenlee,  a  fisheries  biologist  from  the 
Williamsburg  office  of  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. 

The  white  catfish  (Ameiums  catus) 
is  actually  one  of  the  bullhead  catfish- 
es.  A  small  fish,  they  average  only  8  to 
18  inches  in  length.  White  cats  have  a 
moderately  forked  tail  and  a  stocky 
body  particularly  in  the  head  area.  Its 
upper  jaw  extends  a  skosh  past  the 
lower.  Their  color  patterns  are  bluish 
gray  on  top,  fading  to  gray  on  its  sides 
with  a  white  underside. 

Adult  white  catfish  eat  a  variety  of 
aquatic  invertebrates,  small  fishes,  and 
vegetation.  This  species  is  content  in 
warm  ponds  and  lakes,  medium  to 
large  rivers,  small  streams,  and  some 
brackish  and  acidic  waters. 

"They  are  usually  found  in  associ- 
ation with  some  type  of  structure  such 
as  pier  pilings,  riprap  or  downed 
trees,"  Greenlee  stated.  "More  often 
than  not,  they  are  along,  or  in  close 
proximity  to,  the  shoreline." 

Yellow  bullheads  (Ameiurus  natal- 


is)  run  a  tad  smaller  than  brown  bull- 
heads, and  tend  to  assemble  them- 
selves in  clear,  clean  lakes  and 
streams,  often  where  copious  sub- 
merged vegetation  is  present.  Its 
lower  barbels  are  light  colored. 

The  brown  bullhead  (Ameiurus 
nebulosus)  is  also  called  a  speckled 
bullhead.  Its  lower  barbels  are  dark 
brown  or  black.  Ordinarily,  it  grows 
only  to  18  inches  in  length. 

"In  rivers  and  streams,  bullheads 
tend  to  occupy  slower-moving  runs 
and  pools.  In  small  streams  and 
ponds,  bullheads  can  be  found  associ- 


Agood  supply  of  circle  hooks,  sinkers, 
swivels  and  beads,  along  with  some  live 
threadfin  shad,  or  cut  bait  is  all  you 
need  to  catch  the  attention  of  a  fat  cat. 


ated  with  structure  such  as  downed 
trees  or  exposed  roots,"  said  Greenlee. 
"In  larger  bodies  of  water,  bullheads 
are  generally  restricted  to  shoreline 
habitats." 

Here,  Kitty-Kitty 

Flatheads  frequent  a  variety  of 
habitats,  whereby  juveniles  prefer  rif- 
fles and  adults  hole  up  in  pools.  They 
are  opportunistic,  and  certainly  won't 
turn  down  an  occasional  offering  of 
live  minnows,  shad,  night  crawlers,  or 
other  baits,  but  in  general,  their  fa- 
vorite morsels  are  bream.  One  key  to 
catching  king-sized  flatheads  is  to  use 
fresh  bait. 

"Channel  catfish  show  similar 
feeding  habits,  preying  on  a  variety  of 
invertebrates  and  small  fish  when 
young  and  switching  to  piscivory  as 
adults,"  said  Greenlee.  "Channels  oc- 
cupy a  broader  range  of  habitat  than 
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blue  catfish  and  are  found  in  ponds, 
small  and  large  impoundments,  as 
well  as  medium  to  large  tidal  and  non- 
tidal  rivers  throughout  Virginia.  They 
are  not  as  abundant  in  tidal  rivers 
where  blue  catfish  have  become  estab- 
lished." 

Tried-and-true  baits  for  channel 
cats  are  chicken  livers  or  entrails,  night 
crawlers,  clam  snouts,  large  minnows 
(alive  or  dead),  peeler  crabs,  shrimp, 
cut  herring,  dough  and  stink  baits. 
Bass  anglers  know  all  too  well  that 
they  also  have  an  affinity  for  artificial 
lures. 

Blue  cats  are  voracious  predators 
and  dine  upon  a  broad  range  of  prey. 
They  tend  to  favor  medium  to  large 
tidal  rivers  having  deep  channels,  al- 
though they  are  prolific  in  some  large 
lakes,  too. 

"Blue  cats  under  10  inches  in 
length  prey  upon  small  fish,  including 
smaller  blue  catfish,  invertebrates, 
and  mollusks,  while  larger  blues  are 
primarily  piscivorous,  feeding  on  giz- 
zard shad,  threadfin  shad,  white 
perch,  eels,  or  other  abundant  forage 
species,"  Greenlee  said. 

Serious  catfish  anglers  swear  by 
fresh  bait,  whether  it's  live  or  cut. 
Frozen  bait  will  work,  but  dyed-in- 
the-wool  experts  stick  with  fresh  vari- 
eties, for  which  the  waiting  catfish  will 
be  so  appreciative. 

"White  catfish  will  eat  a  variety  of 
prey  items  throughout  life.  As  with 
blue  catfish,  foraging  will  focus  on 
items  that  are  abundant  and  cost-ef- 
fective— those  prey  items  that  give  the 
most  bang  for  the  calorie  expended  in 
capture,  based  on  availability,"  elabo- 
rated Greenlee. 

White  catfish  are  primarily  a 
species  of  low  gradient  coastal  plain 
streams  and  rivers,  small  warmwater 
impoundments,  and  ponds. 

Many  of  the  same  methods  used 
for  other  catfish  work  fine  for  white 
cats.  Biologists  advise  night  crawlers, 
minnows  and  scented  baits,  fished  on 
or  near  the  bottom. 

Bullheads  are  found  in  a  broad 
range  of  low  to  medium-gradient 
warmwater  habitats  throughout  Vir- 
ginia, from  small  streams  and  ponds 
to  large  rivers  and  reservoirs.  Bull- 
heads feed  on  a  variety  of  food  items, 
capturing  small  fish  when  available, 
Greenlee  said. 


"Blue,  channel  and  white  catfish 
are  tolerant  of  salinity,  as  are  some 
bullhead  species.  These  species  do 
vary  in  their  tolerance  to  salinity,  how- 
ever, with  channel  and  white  cats 
being  most  salt  tolerant,"  the  biologist 
added. 

Gear  and  Terminal  Titekle 

Guide  Mike  Ostrander,  of  the 
James  River  Fishing  School,  said,  "I 
like  to  attach  a  90-pound  barrel  swivel 
to  a  leader,  then  place  a  bead  above  the 
swivel,  followed  by  a  1-  to  3-ounce 
bank  sinker  when  fishing  for  James 
River  flatheads." 

Ostrander  ties  an  18-  to  24-inch 
leader,  consisting  of  50-pound-test 


though,  if  you  hook  a  10-,  15-,  or  even 
20-pound  channel  cat  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Sinkers,  swivels,  beads,  bobbers 
and  circle  hooks  will  do  the  job  as  far 
as  terminal  tackle  is  concerned.  Bob- 
bers are  excellent  for  bank  fishing  from 
ponds  and  other  still-water  environ- 
ments, but  when  fishing  in  current,  it's 
best  to  opt  for  bottom  fishing  sans  bob- 
bers. Pyramid,  egg,  bell,  bank  and 
disc-shaped  sinkers  all  have  a  follow- 
ing among  trophy  catfish  stalkers.  Cir- 
cle hooks  are  fantastic,  particularly 
when  wrestling  with  an  angry  cat — re- 
moving them  from  their  jowls  is  sim- 
ple. For  those  who  practice  catch-and- 
release,  circle  hooks  are  an  enormous 
aid. 


monofilament  line  to  a  circle  hook.  The 
most  popular  outfits  for  flathead  an- 
gling are  either  spinning  rods  paired 
with  baitrunner  reels,  or  baitcasting 
rods  with  reels  that  have  a  built-in 
clicker  feature. 

"As  for  line-class  ratings,"  opined 
Ostrander,  "20-pound-test  line  should 
suffice." 

There  are  many  advantages  to 
fishing  for  channel  cats.  Among  them 
is  equipment  need  not  be  expensive  or 
extensive;  simple  and  basic  will  do  just 
fine.  Medium  to  medium-heavy  ac- 
tion rods  are  satisfactory  in  most  cases. 
Since  the  average  channel  runs  from 
about  1  to  5  pounds,  you  don't  have  to 
employ  the  same  equipment  that  you 
would  when  targeting  monster  blue  or 
flathead  cats.  Don't  be  surprised, 


Catfish  guide  Mike  Ostrander  shows 
evidence  of  the  quality  blue  cat  fishery 
in  the  lower  James  River.  Upper  right: 
Fisheries  biologist,  Dean  Fowler,  hoists 
a  flathead  catfish  caught  from  the 
James  River,  just  above  downtown 
Richmond. 

The  most  widely  used  rig  for  bot- 
tom fishing  is  the  basic  fish-finder  rig. 
A  leader  of  2  to  3  feet  is  used  between 
the  sinker  and  the  circle  hook.  This  rig 
works  wonders  for  all  catfish  species. 

Moderately  heavy  equipment  is 
essential  when  fishing  for  big  blue 
cats.  Standard  gear  is  a  rod  measuring 
6/4  to  TA  feet  in  a  medium-heavy  or 
heavy  action.  Baitcasting  reels  with 
clickers  or  spinning  reels  with  baitrun- 
ner features  are  preferred  reel  types. 
Spool  either  reel  with  20-pound-test 
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line  or  heavier.  Many  catfish  experts  in 
Virginia  employ  30-pound-test  or 
more  when  fishing  in  locations  where 
trophies  are  possible. 

Top  Spots  Statewide 

The  beauty  of  this  type  of  angling 
in  Virginia  is  its  diversity.  Good  cat- 
fishing  exists  statewide,  however,  here 
are  some  of  the  best  locations  per 
species.  Choice  river-run  flathead  fish- 
ing is  found  in  the  James,  New,  Dan, 
Clinch  and  Roanoke  (Staunton).  Qual- 
ity lakes  include  Occoquan,  Claytor, 
Flannagan,  Smith  Mountain  and 
Buggs  Island. 

The  best  rivers  across  the  state  for 
channel  cats  include  Potomac,  Rappa- 


hannock, James,  Appomattox,  Chicka- 
hominy,  New,  Pamunkey,  Shenan- 
doah and  North  Landing.  As  for  lakes 
and  reservoirs,  try  South  Holston, 
Claytor,  Buggs  Island,  Anna,  Flanna- 
gan, Chesdin,  Briery  Creek,  Motts  Run 
and  Back  Bay. 

Without  question,  the  best  blue 
catfish  destinations  are  in  Virginia's 
Coastal  Plain.  Each  of  the  following 
rivers  is  excellent  for  quality  and 
quantity:  Rappahannock,  James, 
Chickahominy,  Pamunkey,  Mat- 
taponi,  Roanoke  (Staunton)  and  Ap- 
pomattox. Buggs  Island  Lake  is  ar- 
guably the  best  lake  for  blues. 

White  catfish  are  plentiful  in  the 
Potomac,  Rappahannock  and  York 
River  drainages  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  in  the  James  and  Roanoke 


drainages.  Numerous  lakes  in  south- 
east and  central  Virginia  are  good,  too. 

These  Cats  Are  King 
of  the  Jungle 

Old  Dominion  cats  grow  to  large 
sizes,  thanks  in  large  part  to  available 
forage  and  lengthy  growing  seasons. 
The  state-record  flathead  is  a  66!4- 
pound  brute  from  Occoquan  Reser- 
voir, along  the  border  of  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty and  Prince  William  County. 

Channels  do  well,  too,  and  our 
current  state  record  weighs  in  at  3VA 
pounds,  pulled  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  in  1992.  Larger  channels 
have  been  caught  and  documented, 
but  were  not  recognized  as  state 
records  because  procedures  were  not 
followed  to  the  letter.  Specifically, 
channel  cats  of  34  pounds,  6  ounces, 
and  34  pounds,  7  ounces  have  been 
landed  as  recently  as  1996  and  1997,  re- 
spectively, but  without  a  "John  Han- 
cock" from  a  Department  biologist, 
the  state  record  remains  unchanged. 
Fortunately,  that  means  the  Common- 
wealth still  has  a  population  of  large 
channel  cats  finning  about  in  its  scenic 
waters. 

Blue  cats  have  reached  the  largest 
sizes  so  far,  and  the  current  champ 
weighs  7VA  pounds,  taking  up  resi- 
dence in  the  mighty  James  River  in 
Richmond.  The  state-record  white  cat- 
fish called  Western  Branch  Reservoir 
home,  with  that  specimen  tipping  the 
scales  at  7  pounds,  6  ounces. 

The  sizes  of  some  of  these  cats 
rival  big  dogs.  Virginia's  diverse  fish- 
eries offer  anglers  a  plethora  of  options 
to  chase  these  whiskered  marvels.  Per- 
haps the  best  part  of  the  catfish  family 
is  their  propensity  to  stretch  an  an- 
gler's line  regardless  of  the  month  on 
the  calendar.  Or,  maybe  it's  because 
anglers  can  fish  for  them  from  the 
bank,  in  a  boat,  or  from  a  pier,  without 
fancy  equipment.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, this  family  of  fish  is  worthy  of  tar- 
geting. Add  to  that  their  exceptional 
table  fare,  and  you  can  see  why  Com- 
monwealth cats  are  a  great  family  of 
freshwater  fish.     □ 

Marc  McGlade  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  pho- 
tographer who  enjoys  tangling  with  Common- 
wealth catfish.  He  is  also  a  fishing  instructor 
and  lecturer,  residing  in  Midlothian,  Va. 


For  More 
Information 

•  For  more  information  regarding 
Virginia's  catfish  family,  contact 
the  Department's  office  serving  the 
region  or  www.dgif.state.va.us. 

•  Use  extreme  caution  when  landing 
and  unhooking  catfish  family 
species  as  their  pectoral  and  dorsal 
spines  can  draw  blood  and  cause  a 
reaction.  An  oversized  landing  net 
is  excellent  for  big  blues  and  chan- 
nels; a  glove  is  a  wise  choice  for 
grabbing  flatheads  by  the  lower 
jaw. 

•  Catfish  family  regulations:  there  is 
no  minimum  size  for  flathead, 
channel,  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
and  brown  bullhead.  A  creel  limit 
of  20  per  day  is  enforced  for  flat- 
head,  channel,  blue,  and  white  cat- 
fish, with  the  exception  that  un- 
limited numbers  can  be  taken 
from  inland  waters  below  the  fall 
line;  unlimited  numbers  of  yellow 
and  brown  bullhead  may  be  taken 
from  inland  waters  statewide. 

•  Does  your  cat  qualify  for  a  trophy 
fish  certificate?  Here  are  the  mini- 
mum requirements:  flathead  -  40 
inches  or  25  pounds;  channel  -  30 
inches  or  12  pounds;  blue  -  34  inch- 
es or  20  pounds. 

•  To  contact  Mike  Ostrander,  call  the 
James  River  Fishing  School  at 
(804)  938-2350,  or  e-mail 
mike@jamesriverfishing.com.  His 
Web  site  is  www.jamesriverfish- 
ing.com.     □ 
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by  Carol  A.  Heiser 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 


In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  ana 

pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  ana  sullenness  against  Nature  not  to 

go  out,  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing. . . " 

-John  Milton 


he  chorus  of  spring  announces  another 
growing  season  filled  with  the  riches  of  life  and 
renewal.  Nature  lovers  look  forward  to  this 
transformation  each  year,  drinking  in  the  nu- 
ances of  change,  perhaps  taking  for  granted 
that  buds  will  develop  and  unfold  into  flowers, 
or  that  warm  breezes  will  support  the  wings  of 
migratory  birds.  But  how  do  all  these  changes 
manage  to  take  place  at  just  the  "right"  place 
and  time?  Is  there  a  pattern  or  predictability  to 
the  subtle — and  not  so  subtle — changes  we 
observe? 

The  study  of  nature's  cycles  is  known  as 
phenology,  from  the  root  "pheno-"  which 
means  "to  appear."  Phenologists  study  the  re- 
sponse of  living  organisms  to  seasonal  and  cli- 
matic  changes,  which  include  changes  in  sun- 
light, rainfall  and  temperature  that  occur  on  a 
cyclic  basis.  For  years  scientists  and  naturalists 
have  painstakingly  recorded  observations  of  the 
timing  of  biological  events — everything  from 
animal  hibernation  to  peak  flower  bloom — 
and  have  discovered  in  the  process  that  annual 
occurrences  in  nature  are  brought  about  by 


The  sight  of  migrating  red-winged 
blackbirds  and  boat-tailed  grackles, 
weaving  and  swaying  in  the  sky 
like  a  long  ribbon,  is  a  sure  sign  that 
winter  is  on  its  way 


seasonal  changes  and  are  inextricably  linked  to 
each  other.  Astute  observations  help  us  explain 
periodic  variations  in  the  stages  of  birth  and 
death,  reproduction  and  germination,  pollina- 
tion and  fruiting,  migration  and  nesting.  The 
science  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  tool  we  can  use 
to  connect  the  dots  between  living  and 
non-living  components  of  the 
ecosystems  around  us,  painting 
a  fuller  picture  of  how  plants, 
animals  and  people  relate  to 
weather,  climate  and  the 
timing  of  other  natural 
phenomena. 
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Learning 
from  Nature 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  when  to  put  up  a 
nest  box,  when  to  till  the  soil  and  plant  seeds, 
and  when  to  expect  various  frog  calls  in  a  wet- 
land to  the  people  who  have  paid  close  attention 
to  nature's  calendar  over  the  centuries.  Phenol- 
ogy assists  us  with  establishing  patterns  of  inter- 
dependence between  plants  and  animals  and 
helps  us  recognize  when  those  patterns  might 
be  compromised  by  problems  in  the  environ- 
ment. The  most  useful  observations  are  those 
which  are  made  at  the  same  locations  from  year 
to  year  in  order  that  they  can  be  compared. 

Beekeepers  study  the  phenology  of  flower- 
ing plants  and  the  biological  timing  of  activities 
within  a  bee  colony  to  ensure  successful  honey 
production.  Farmers  use 
phenology  to  decide 
when  to  plant 


and  harvest  crops  as  well  as  when  to  treat  with 
fertilizers  or  other  chemicals,  if  necessary.  Or- 
nithologists use  weather  radar  to  understand 
the  nocturnal  migration  of  birds  and  make  con- 
servation decisions  on  their  behalf.  Biologists 
decide  when  to  set  and  collect  gypsy  moth 
traps  by  using  weather  data  in  phenology 
computer  models  to  predict  the  peak 
flight  of  male  gypsy  moths.  Foresters 
study  the  cycle  of  budburst  in  trees  to  ex- 
amine regional  and  global  vegetation 
patterns.  Other  scientists  use  phenology 
to  compare  the  responses  of  plant  and 
animal  communities  to  variations  in  climate 
and  the  possible  impacts  of  global  wanning 
trends. 

Perfect  Timing 

Many  natural  events  appear  to  be  synchro- 
nized in  their  occurrence.  When  average  daily 
temperatures  rise  in  the  spring,  numerous  in- 
sect species  emerge  at  the  same  time  that  the 
soil  is  warming  and  plants  are  beginning  to  re- 
grow.  Not  coincidentally,  insect-eating  song- 
birds return  from  the  tropics  just  as  these  pro- 
tein-rich food  sources  are  becoming  avail- 
able. Upon  arrival,  changes  in  the  birds' 
physiology — triggered  by  factors 
like  day  length  and  hormonal 
response — cause  feather 
molting  and  replacement, 
giving  rise  to  new  plu- 
mage that  visibly  signals 
the  beginning  of  the 
breeding  season. 


The  first  sign  of  hickory 
leaves  sprouting  helps 
foresters  to  study  vegeta- 
tion patterns  of  budding 
trees  around  the  state  and 
throughout  the  world. 


Another  example  of  synchronicity  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  full  moon  cycle  on  the  timing  of 
horseshoe  crab  breeding  in  spring.  Usually 
during  the  third  week  in  May,  horseshoe  crabs 
emerge  simultaneously  by  the  thousands  at 
night  onto  the  beaches  of  Delaware  Bay  and 
elsewhere  along  the  east  coast  to  lay  their  eggs. 
This  egg-laying  phenomenon  coincides  with  the 
return  migration  of  thousands  of  shorebirds 
from  South  America.  Red  knots,  sanderlings, 
and  ruddy  airnstones  stopover  in  concentrated 
numbers  on  Delaware  Bay  to  gorge  themselves 
on  the  plentiful  supply  of  horseshoe  crab  eggs 
before  continuing  their  journey  to  the  Arctic  in 
northern  Canada  where  the  birds  breed.  Syn- 
chronicity is  one  way  that  many  species  benefit 
from  peaks  in  energy  flow  through  the  food 
web. 
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Above:  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria 
canadensis). 


Biological  Clocks 

One  group  of  insects  that  exemplify  the 
cyclic  timing  of  nature  are  the  cicadas.  The 
"dogday"  or  annual  cicada  occurs  each  year, 
while  the  periodical  cicada  only  emerges  every 
17  years.  Female  cicadas  lay  their  eggs  in  small 
branches  and  twigs  of  trees,  and  the  immature 
cicadas  or  "nymphs"  that  develop  drop  to  the 
ground  and  burrow  into  the  roots  beneath. 
There  they  attach  to  a  root  until  the  next  emer- 
gence. While  annual  cicadas  are  found 
throughout  Virginia,  the  periodical  species  oc- 
curs in  specific  locations,  and  each  year  they 
emerge  somewhere  else  in  the  state.  The  next 
episode  of  the  17-year  periodical  cicada  is  pre- 
dicted for  2004. 

Hibernation  and  estivation  are  also  exam- 
ples of  biological  timing  that  occur  for  pre- 
dictable periods  of  time  for  different  wildlife 
species.  Daily  changes  in  an  animal's  body, 
called  "circadian  rhythms,"  are  affected  by  sun- 
light, temperature  changes  and  other  climate- 
or  weather-related  factors.  Mammals  which  hi- 
bernate or  experience  some  type  of  metabolic 
dormancy  have  body  chemistry  that  is  pre-pro- 
grammed, as  it  were,  to  respond  to  particular 
environmental  changes  in  a  particular  fashion 
on  an  annual  basis. 


Similarly,  there  is  a  predetermined  amount  of 
time  that  it  takes  for  bird  eggs  to  hatch  among 
the  different  species.  Many  songbirds  incubate 
their  eggs  for  an  average  of  1 2  to  14  days,  even 
though  their  egg  sizes  might  vary  by  several 
millimeters.  Egg  development  of  turtles  is 
temperature  dependent,  and  in  most 
species  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  that 
hatch  depends  on  the  temperature  inside 
the  nest  cavity,  which  in  turn  is  influenced 
by  the  weather:  wanner  nest  tempera- 
tures produce  females,  and  cooler  nest 
temperatures  produce  males. 

The  Importance  of 
Observation 

Recording  our  observations  and  impres- 
sions in  journals,  logs  or  calendars  can  help  us 
track  the  biological  and  physical  events  of  na- 
Uire  in  relation  to  changes  in  weather  and  cli- 
mate and  in  relation  to  our  land  management 
practices. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  is  well  known  for  all 
the  notes  he  took  when  living  at  Walden  Pond 
near  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  the  mid- 19th 
century.  He  described  in  great  detail  the  grad- 
ual changes  that  occur  as  winter  gives 
way  to  spring,  pondering  the  warm- 
ing effects  of  the  sun  on  snowy 
hillsides  and  noting  the  flu- 
idity of  thawing  sand  and 
clay.  The  regularity  of 
sounds   during  the 
warmer  months  also  did 
not  escape  his  keen  sens- 
es. He  wrote  that  "regu- 
larly at  half  past  seven,  in 
one  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. .  .the  whippoorwills 
chanted  their  vespers  for 
half  an  hour,  sitting  on  a 
stump  by  my  door,  or  upon 
the  ridgepole  of  the  house. 
They  would  begin  to  sing  al- 
most with  as  much  precision 
as  a  clock,  within  five  minutes 
of  a  particular  time,  referred  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  every 
evening"  (Walden,  1854). 

John  Muir's  wilderness  writ- 
ings 50  years  later  are  often  cited, 
too,  for  their  eloquence  in  de- 
scribing Our  National  Parks 


(1901),  his  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra 
(1911),  and  his  Travels  in  Alaska  (1915). 
Throughout  his  explorations  he  expounded  on 
every  aspect  of  the  natural  world,  whether  de- 
scribing the  course  of  a  stream,  the  face  of  a 
mountain,  or  the  plants  on  a  forest  floor.  He 
once  asserted  that  "nothing  goes  unrecorded. 
Every  word  of  leaf  and  snowflake  and  particle  of 
dew. .  .as  well  as  earthquake  and  avalanche,  is 
written  down  in  Nature's  book." 

Aldo  Leopold,  known  to  most  as  the  "father 
of  conservation,"  modernized  this  process  of 
observation  by  posing  several  philosophical 
questions  about  our  relationship  to  the  land.  In 
his  "shack  sketches"  of  rural  Wisconsin  com- 
piled in  A  Sand  County  Almanac  (1949), 
Leopold  is  a  narrator  of  yearly  events  through- 
out his  forays.  His  diverse  activities  included 
banding  chickadees,  documenting  the  growth 
of  a  pine,  and  keeping  track  of  the  onset  of  plant 
growth  in  spring  ("For  a  decade  I  have  kept,  for 
pastime,  a  record  of  the  wild  plant  species  in 
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first  bloom  on  these  two  diverse  areas  [of  sub- 
urb and  farm] ."  However,  Leopold  carried  phe- 
nology one  step  further  than  earlier  essayists  by 
using  his  observational  skills  to  explain  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  our  actions.  We 
hear  him  raise  issues  about  the  effects  of  our 
agricultural  methods  on  the  soil  and  the  dan- 
gers of  land-use  "based  solely  on  economic 
self-interest."  His  conclusion:  "A  land 
ethic. .  .reflects  the  existence  of  an  ecological 
consequence,  and  this  in  turn  reflects  a  convic- 
tion of  individual  responsibility  for  the  health  of 
the  land." 

Leopold's  budding  ecological  concern  be- 
came the  theme  of  future  chronicles,  best  evi- 
denced in  Rachel  Carson's  famous  work,  Silent 
Spring  ( 1 962 ) .  Carson 's  writings  eclipsed  phe- 
nology by  reporting  the  insidious  process  of  en- 


vironmental degradation  caused  by  the  overuse 
of  pesticides,  in  particular  DDT.  Carson  pointed 
out  that  "we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  the 
gross  and  immediate  effect  and  to  ignore  all 
else.  Unless  this  appears  promptly  and  in  such 
obvious  form  that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  we  deny 
the  existence  of  hazard."  From  her  writings  we 
learn  not  only  about  the  cycles  of  nature  but  that 
"the  balance  of  nature  is  not  a  status  quo;  it  is 
ever  fluid,  ever  shifting,  in  a  constant  state  of  ad- 
justment," and  that  "man,  too,  is  part  of  this  bal- 
ance." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  naturalists  whose 
observations  and  insights  have  given  us  invalu- 
able information  about  the  environment  of  yes- 


teryear and  have  raised  our  awareness  of  the  ef- 
fects of  our  actions  on  the  natural  world.  With- 
out an  interest  in  phenology — studying  the 
complex  cycles  and  changes  in  nature  over 
time — it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  observe  the 
impacts  of  our  actions,  draw  conclusions  about 
the  state  of  the  environment,  and  make  predic- 
tions about  its  future  health. 

Make  a  Journal 

Keeping  a  journal  expands  your  powers  of 
observation  and  helps  you  develop  a  greater 
awareness  of  plant  and  animal  life.  You  don't 
have  to  travel  to  the  Sierras  like  Muir  to  do  it; 
casual  documentation  around  your  own  yard 
and  neighborhood  can  be  just  as  interesting 
and  meaningful.  Record  the  dates  of  spring 
happenings  that  interest  you,  such  as  when  you 
first  notice  tree  buds  beginning  to  swell,  when 
you're  first  able  to  open  the  windows  because 
the  temperature  has  reached  a  certain  level,  or 
when  you  see  the  first  bats  flying  about  at  dusk. 
Is  there  a  difference  between  when  your  azaleas 
bloomed  this  year  than  last?  How  about 
five  years  ago?  What  was  the  weather  like 
then  versus  now?  Your  notes  can  be- 
come an  educational  tool  that  brings 
excitement  to  the  anticipation  of 
spring  and  a  way  of  learning  more 
about  nature  year-round. 
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Each  year,  around  the  month  of  May, 
thousands  of  shorebirds  migrating 
north  from  South  America  stop  along 
the  coast  of  Delaware  to  feed  on  mil- 
lions of  horseshoe  crab  eggs  before 
continuing  their  journey  to  the  Arctic. 
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Learning  More... 

Resources: 

•  WildlifeMapping  is  a  citizen-monitoring 
program  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  that  is  used  to  collect 
wildlife  observations.  Data  collected  by  volun- 
teers is  added  to  the  state's  biological  database 
and  assists  wildlife  managers  with  maintaining 
current  information  about  the  distribution  of 
wildlife  species.  Con  tact  Jeff  Trollinger  at  (804) 
367-8747  or  jtrollinger@dgif.state.va.us. 

•  Life  Cycles  is  a  phenology  software  that 
helps  you  record  nature  observations  and  or- 
ganize the  data  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  make 


easy  comparisons  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  Available  from  Scott  Software 
Service  of  Withee,  Wisconsin  at 
www.sws-wis.com/lifecycles  ($45.00). 

•  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Familiar:  Learning 
to  Observe  the  Natural  World,  by  Gale 
Lawrence  (c.  1998,  University  Press  of  New 
England,  Hanover  NH  03755;  274  pp.).  De- 
signed for  beginners  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
conventional  field  guides,  this  book  follows  the 
seasons  and  focuses  on  understanding  the 
characteristics  of  common  plants  and  animals 
one  at  a  time. 

•  Aldo  Leopold:  Learningfrom  the  Land,  a 
51-minute  educational  video  featuring  first- 
hand accounts  by  Leopold's  family  members  of 
their  experiences  in  Wisconsin;  designed  for 
audiences  fourth-grade  and  up.  Available  from 
the  Aldo  Leopold  Nature  Center  at  www.na- 
turenet.com/alnc/  or  (608)  221-0404 
($29.99). 

Websites: 

•  Backyard  Nature  www.backyard- 
nature.net — offers  tips  for  identifying  and 
recording  common  plants  and  wildlife. 

Virginia 

v  t   Naturally 


•  An  excellent  list  of  phenology  related  Web 
sites  is  provided  at  http ://attra.ncat. org/attra- 
pub/phenology.html,  sponsored  by  ATTRA  (Ap- 
propriate  Technology  Transfer  for  Rural 
Areas),  a  sustainable  agriculture  information 
center  funded  by  USDA.  Includes  links  for  kids 
and  school  programs,  web  articles,  floral  calen- 
dars, bird  and  butterfly  phenology,  climatic  in- 
formation, and  more. 

•  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
offers  a  Phenology  Networks  Home  Page  at 
www.uwm.edu/~mds/markph.html  which 
contains  links  to  pages  such  as  Global  Pheno- 
logical  Monitoring  and  Operation  RubyThroat 
Hummingbird  Project. 

•  Plantwatch  (www.devonian.ualberta.- 
ca/pwatch/) — a  Canadian  Web  site  that  en- 
gages students  and  the  general  public  in  the 
study  of  spring  flowering  times.  Provides  a  free, 
downloadable,  Teacher's  Guide  (104  pages) 
with  several  activities  related  to  plants,  weather 
and  data  collection.    □ 

CarolHeiserisa  Wildlife  Habitat  Education  Co- 
ordinator with  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 


Wood  frog  (Rana  sylvatica) 


Angler  of  the  Year 


Species  Size 

Angler's  Name/Home 

Body  of  Water 

Date 

Largemouth  Bass,  16  lbs.  2  oz.,  29  ins. 

Clarence  Wegner,  Farmville,  VA 

Briery  Creek  Lake 

04/10/2002 

Smallmouth  Bass  7  lbs.  3  oz.,  24  Va  ins. 

Allen  Haney,  Sr„  Paintsville,  KY 

New  River 

09/26/2002 

Crappie,  4lbs.4oz.,  16  ins. 

Brian  Williams,  Keysville,  VA 

Private  Pond 

05/12/2002 

Rock  Bass,  2  lbs.  4  oz.,  12  ins. 

Clabron  Roberts,  Jr.,  Verona,  VA 

Cowpasture  River 

06/21/2002 

Sunfish,  3  lbs.  1  oz.,  12  ins. 

William  Fleetwood,  Sr.,  Conway,  NC 

Blackwater  River 

03/23/2002 

White  Bass,  3  lbs.  14  oz.,  20  ins. 

Bobby  Lowe,  Honaker,  VA 

Clinch  River 

06/09/2002 

Striped  Bass,  41  lbs.  4  oz.,  48  ins. 

Kenneth  Short,  Scottsburg,  VA 

Smith  Mountain  Lake 

04/25/2002 

White  Perch,  3  lb.  1  oz.,  18  ins. 

Elsie  Pace,  Crewe,  VA 

Buggs  Island  Lake 

12/12/2002 

Channel  Catfish,  23  lbs.  1 2  oz,  35  ins. 

Harold  Brown,  Stanley,  VA 

Shenandoah  River 

06/28/2002 

Blue  Catfish,  70  lbs.  4  oz. 

Hugh  Self,  Jr.,  Powhatan,  VA 

James  River 

11/09/2002 

Flathead  Catfish,  54  lbs.  6  oz. ,  46  Vi  ins. 

Edward  Botkin,  Danville,  VA 

Dan  River 

05/19/2002 

Rainbow  Trout,  11  lbs.  Ooz.,  29ins. 

Curtis  Wiseley,  Wytheville,  VA 

Mill  Creek 

06/18/2002 

Brook  Trout,  4  lbs.  5  oz.,  20 1/4  ins. 

James  Robinson,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 

Switzer  Lake 

10/03/2002 

Brown  Trout,  12  lbs.  2  oz.,  29  %  ins. 

Claude  Roe,  Bristol,  VA 

S.  F.  Holston  River 

10/23/2002 

Chain  Pickerel,  5  lbs.  1 5  oz.,  27  ins. 

Timothy  Givens,  Covington,  VA 

Lake  Moomaw 

01/27/2002 

Muskellunge,  35  lbs.  0  oz.,  48  Vi  ins. 

Philip  Mabe,  Max  Meadows,  VA 

New  River 

06/28/2002 

Northern  Pike,  13  lbs.,  0  oz.,  35  Vi  ins. 

Keith  Thomas,  Madison  Heights,  VA 

James  River 

05/10/2002 

Walleye,  12 lbs. Ooz., 33 3/4  ins. 

David  Sisk,  Max  Meadows,  VA 

New  River 

03/13/2002 

Yellow  Perch,  2  lbs.  3  oz.,  1 5  ZA  ins. 

Christopher  Adams,  Hardy,  VA 

Lake  Moomaw 

02/10/2002 

Gar,22lbs.8oz.,511/2  ins. 

Leonard  Corum,  Dolphin,  VA 

Roanoke  River 

06/17/2002 

Bowfin,  17  lbs.  6oz.,41  ins. 

Michael  Wade,  Disputanta,  VA 

Blackwater  River 

09/18/2002 

Carp,  47  lbs.  1 0oz.,  42  ins. 

Larry  Robbins,  Coeburn,  VA 

Bear  Creek  Reservoir 

08/26/2002 

Please  Note:  For  record  keeping  purposes,  please  report  any  errors  on  your  Trophy  Fish  Awards  immediately.  Do  not  delay. 
If  you  discover  an  error,  please  contact  the  Virginia  Angler  Recognition  Program  at  804-367-891 6  or  write  to:  VARP,  401 0  W. 
Broad  St.  Richmond,  VA  23230.  You  can  find  all  you  need  to  know  about  the  Trophy  Fish  Program  at  www.dgif.state.va.us. 

MAY   2003 
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2002  Angler 


The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries' Hall  of  Fame  list  is  a 
compilation  of  all  the  freshwater  an- 
glers who  qualified  for  advanced 
awards  in  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program. 

To  achieve  the  status  of  Master 
Angler  I,  five  trophy  fish  of  different 
species  must  be  caught  and  regis- 
tered with  the  Virginia  Angler 
Recognition  Program.  For  Master  II, 
10  trophy  fish  of  different  species 
must  be  caught,  and  so  on  for  the 
Master  III  or  IV  level.  Expert  anglers 
must  catch  and  register  10  trophy 
fish  of  the  same  species. 

Each  angler  that  accomplishes 
this  feat  receives  a  Master  Angler  or 
Expert  Angler  certificate  and  patch. 
Expert  patches  include  the  species 
on  the  patch.  There  is  no  fee  or  appli- 
cation for  Master  or  Expert. 

If  you  have  records  prior  to  1995 
and  believe  you  may  have  obtained 
this  angling  status,  please  call  the 
Virginia  Angler  Recognition  Pro- 
gram at  (804)  367-8916  to  have  your 
records  checked. 

The  Creel-of-the-Year  Award  rec- 
ognizes the  angler  who  accounts  for 
the  most  trophy-size  fish  caught  and 
registered  in  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program  from  January  1  through 
December  31,  annually. 

Master  Level  I 

James  Aldridge 
Malcolm  Ayers 
Hunter  Beagle 
Thomas  Berger 
Chapman  Billings 
Allen  Blevins,  Jr. 
Vernon  Bryant 
Steven  Byer 
Antonio  Cabacar,  Sr. 
Joseph  Capps 
Mark  Childress 
Vince  Cooper,  I 
Lewis  Corbin 
Kenny  Craft 


Christopher  Craft 
Brian  Crawford 
Michael  Crews 
Jeff  Crickenberger 
David  Davis 
William  Davis 
Winfield  Dellinger,  Jr. 
Scott  Doss 
Windell  Doyle 
William  Driscoll,  Jr. 
Woodrow  Ferguson 
David  Fitzgerald,  Jr. 
Randall  Frango 
John  Franklin,  Sr. 
Donald  Fullmer 
George  Geissler 
Michael  Gray 
Kevin  Haley 
Alan  Harrington 
Heath  Harrison 
Larry  Hart 
Will  Hayes 
Gregory  Heath 
Mark  Heatwole 
Howard  Helbert 
Danny  Hensley 
Christopher  Hill 
Donald  Horn 
Roland  Horst 
Michael  Howell 
Donald  Jenkins 
Kenneth  Jennerjohn 
Richard  Jennings 
Michael  Johnson 
Theodore  Kesler 
Roger  Kinder,  Sr. 
Barry  Kinzie 
Earl  Lindsey,  Jr. 
Joseph  Linkous 
Raymond  Lloyd,  Sr. 
Darrell  Mabe 
Mike  Marshall,  Jr. 
Owen  Martin 
Carl  Mason 
Bryan  Mayhew 
James  Maze 
Alan  McDilda 
Nelson  Meador,  Jr. 
Claude  Monger,  Jr. 
Wendell  Moomaw 
Anthony  Padgett 
Allen  Peck 
Donald  Pilgrim 
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Hall  of  Fame 


Wiley  Pool 
Darren  Raynor 
Timothy  Rexrode 
James  Rice 
Charles  Robbins,  Jr. 
Darwin  Schaeffer 
Douglas  Seal,  Jr. 
Thomas  Seaman 
Paul  Smith 
Gary  Smith 
Robert  Sowder 
Andrew  Spade,  Sr. 
Barry  Stafford 
Charles  Staylor,  Sr. 
Brian  Stephens 
Gary  Stone 
Robert  Stone,  Jr. 
Robert  Svensson 
John  Sykes 
Steve  Thomas,  Jr. 
Jerry  Thornton 
James  Tomlin 
Robert  Tucker 
EarlTuel,  Jr. 
Robert  Vandermark 
David  Visocky 
Aubrey  Walsh,  Sr. 
Ronald  Weaver 
Draco  Weaver 
SethWhorley 
Anthony  Williams 
William  Wilmoth,  Sr. 

Master  Level  II 

Greg  Bryan,  Sr. 
Tommy  Dooley 
William  Haines 
Nathan  Hargis 
Randy  Hughes 
David  Kendrick 
Joey  Liles 
Stephen  Miklandric 
Richard  Taylor,  Jr. 

Creel  Award 

Anthony  Padgett:  1  Smallmouth  Bass,  1 
Crappie,  3  Rock  Bass,  3  Brown  Trout,  1 
Chain  Pickerel,  1  Northern  Pike,  2  Walleye 
and  22  Yellow  Perch. 

Experts 

Largemouth  Bass 

Mack  Almond,  Jr. 


Michael  Bernard 
Steve  Ferguson,  Sr. 
Norman  Fly 
Robert  Fore 
William  Hall 
Heath  Harrison 
Howard  Helbert 
Gregory  Hicks 
Larry  Ingalls 
Alvin  Sanders 
Ted  Seay 
John  Stanley,  II 
Todd  Weidow 
Michael  Wolford 
Smallmouth  Bass 
Dennis  Adams 
Charles  Fochtman 
Faron  Gardner 
Michael  Gray 
Richard  Mansfield 
Kenton  Mitchell 
John  Mullins 
Ronald  Poe 
Clayton  Pugh 
Andrew  Spade,  Sr. 
Dwight  Sweet,  III 
Christopher  Walker 

Crappie 

Howard  Helbert 
Richard  Shelton 
Earlie  Worrell 

Sunfish 

Bradley  Baker 
Donald  Jenkins 
Mark  Joyce 
Daniel  Leibfreid 
James  Riggs,  Sr. 

Striped  Bass 

Emery  Keeter 
Fred  Tyree 

White  Perch 

Michael  Jones 

Channel  Catfish 

Charles  Blum 
William  Brandon 
Dallas  Jewell 
David  Johnson 
Clabron  Roberts,  Jr. 
Rassie  Wright,  Sr. 


Blue  Catfish 

Irvin  Abbott,  Jr. 
Frank  Beavers,  Jr. 
Paul  Berry 
Andrew  Bower 
Tommy  Butler 
Kevin  Carson 
Vince  Cooper,  I 
Sterling  Crocker 
Linwood  Cullins 
Mark  Dunaway,  Sr. 
Richard  Flinn 
Lonnie  Foster 
David  Gibson 
William  Gilley,  Sr. 
Charles  Greathouse 
Gary  Harmon 
Erik  Heaster 
William  Hott 
Randolph  Jarratt 
John  Jensen 
Ronald  Jessup,  Sr. 
Robert  Kelley,  Sr. 
William  Mason 
John  Mitchell 
John  Payne 
Richard  Pond,  Jr. 
George  Rakes 
Neil  Renouf 
Robert  Setliff 
Oran  Shea 
Bob  Shepherd 
Robert  Skinner,  Jr. 
Shawn  Smith 
Kenneth  Smith,  Sr. 
James  Steele,  Jr. 
Donald  Sweet 
William  Taylor,  IV 
James  Timmons 
Robert  Vandermark 
Danny  Walker 
Morris  Weinstien 
Michael  Williams,  Sr. 

Flathead  Catfish 

Eugene  Chandler 
Warren  Cole 

Rainbow  Trout 

Kenneth  Burress 
Vince  Cooper,  I 
Lewis  Corbin 
Charles  Robens 


Brian  Tomlin 
Michael  Vaughan 

Brook  Trout 

Lewis  Corbin 
Jeffrey  Croushom 
Kevin  Glass 
Clabron  Roberts,  Jr. 
Alfred  Sowers,  Jr. 
Steve  Stone 

Brown  Trout 

Herbert  Barker 

Chain  Pickerel 

Doug  Deagle 
Chris  Harrison 
Clyde  Harrison,  Sr. 
James  Holmes,  Jr 
Melvin  Hutchinson 
Aubrey  Walsh,  Sr. 

Walleye 

Dennis  Mann 
Donald  Quails 
Chris  Toone 

Yellow  Perch 

Alan  Anderson 
Stewart  Bell,  Jr. 
Ethan  Cline 
Stephen  Derr,  Sr. 
Tommy  Dooley 
Thomas  Drummond,  Sr. 
Randolph  Harold,  II 
Anthony  Hubbard 
Phillip  Huffman,  Sr. 
Charles  Kincaid,  Jr. 
Carl  Knauer 
John  Marshall,  III 
Samuel  Moody,  III 
Anthony  Padgett 
Steve  Rice 

Larry  Scarborough,  Sr. 
James  Thomas 
Robert  Wilkins,  Jr. 
Earlie  Worrell 

Gar 

Leonard  Corum 
Frank  Woo 

Carp 

Darrell  Mabe 
Eddie  Turpin,  Sr. 
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VDGIF  2003 
Calendar  of  Events 

June  6-8:  Free  Fishing  Days.  For  infor- 
mation on  local  events  go  to 
www.waterworkswonders.org. 

June  28:  Family  Sea  Kayaking  Day, 
Chickahominy  Lake,  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.  For  information  call  (804) 
367-6351. 

August  2-3:  The  Mother  and  Daughter 
Outdoors,  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educa- 
tional Center,  Appomattox,  Va.  For 
information  call  (804)  367-6351 . 

September  7-10:  Decoy  Carznng 
Workshop,  Holiday  Lake  4-H  Educa- 
tional Center,  Appomattox,  VA. 
Learn  how  to  carve  your  own  decoy, 
carving  experience  not  needed. 
Tools,  materials  and  instruction  will 
be  provided.  For  information  call: 
(434)  248-5444  or  www.ext.vt.edu/ 
resources  /  4h  /  holiday  /  adultpro- 
grams.html . 

September  13-14:  The  Virginia  Out- 
doors Weekend,  Westmoreland  State 
Park,  Montross,  Va.  For  information 
call  (804)  367-6351.    □ 

10th  Annual 
Youth  Writing  Competition 

The  Virginia  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation (VOWA)  announced  the 
winners  for  its  10th  Annual  Youth 
Writing  Competition,  for  2002-2003. 
Matt  Craig,  of  Louisa,  a  senior  at 
Louisa  High  School,  took  first  place 
for  his  article  entitled  "Twice  the 
Lone  Owl  Hooted."  Craig  won  sec- 
ond place  in  the  2001-2002  contest. 
Second  place  went  to  Christopher 


Siess,  of  Gainesville,  a  senior  at 
Highland  School,  and  Matthew 
Biggs,  of  Front  Royal,  a  home- 
schooled  ninth  grader,  captured 
third  place.  The  winners  will  receive 
merchandise  prizes  such  as  a  Cole- 
man tent  and  cooler  from  the  Cole- 
man Company  of  Wichita,  KS, 
binoculars  from  the  Bushnell  Com- 
pany of  Overland  Park,  KS; 
pullovers  and  shorts  from  Mossy 
Oak,  of  West  Point,  MS;  turkey  loca- 
tors and  calls  from  Hunter  Special- 
ties, of  Cedar  Rapids,  IA;  Toyota 
flashlights  and  Timberline  knives, 
plus  gift  cards  of  $100,  $50  and  $25, 
from  BASS  Pro  Shops. 

The  goal  of  the  contest  is  to  re- 
ward young  people  for  excellence  in 
communicating  their  personal  expe- 
riences in  and  of  the  outdoors.  The 
competition  is  open  to  all  Virginia 
students  in  grades  9  through  12.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  contest  was  "My 
Most  Memorable  Outdoor  Experi- 
ence." An  experience  by  the  writer 
with  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  ca- 
noeing, hiking,  birding  or  other  out- 
door activity,  was  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant subject  matter.  Winners  were 
announced  and  awards  presented  at 
the  VOWA's  spring  meeting  March 
20,  2003,  in  Charlottesville. 
Awardees  and  their  parents  (or  men- 
tor /friend)  were  guests  of  VOWA 
for  lunch. 

Contest  Guidelines  for  next  year: 

1.  Open  to  all  Virginia  students  in 
grades  9  through  12. 

2.  Nonfiction  only,  with  the  theme, 
"My  Most  Memorable  Outdoor 
Experience." 

3.  Length;  500-750  words. 

4.  Must  be  typed,  double-spaced. 

5.  Must  have  a  title  other  than  the 
theme. 


6.  Electronic  submissions  accept- 
able. 

7.  Include  complete  phone  num- 
ber, age,  grade  and  school  (home 
school  is  acceptable). 

8.  Submission  deadline  is  February 
1, 2004. 

Send  submissions  to  Sally  Mills, 
VOWA  Youth  Writing  Competition, 
Route  1  Box  59,  Walkerton,  VA  23177 
For  information  call:  804-769-0047 
(evening)  or  804-684-7167  (day);  e- 
mail:  mills@vims.edu.  For  addition- 
al information  about  the  Virginia 
Outdoors  Writers  Association  visit 
their  Website  at  www.vowa.org.    □ 

Mcethe 
Lone  Owl  Hooted 

by  Matt  Craig 

My  most  memorable  outdoor  ex- 
perience didn't  involve  rappelling 
over  a  steep  cliff,  shooting  safari 
game  in  an  exotic  country,  or  kayak- 
ing down  twisting  rapids.  The  one 
experience,  which  I  will  always  re- 
member, involved  only  two  individ- 
uals; a  wise  old  long  beard  and  me. 

It  was  an  unusually  cool  morning 
in  mid- April,  and  an  early  morning 
fog  lay  across  the  old  logging  road.  I 
pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
overlooks  a  vast  cornfield,  bordered 
on  one  side  by  a  tall  poplar  and  oak 
forest,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
dense  pine  plantation.  I  shivered  as  I 
stepped  out  of  my  truck  and  pulled 
on  my  jacket  and  gloves.  I  set  my 
gun  in  the  fork  of  a  young  sapling 
and  walked  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  fog  hung  low  on  the  cornfield 
and  I  immediately  spotted  a  deer 
browsing  through  the  long  past 
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corn.  I  watched  the  deer  as  it  began 
to  work  its  way  back  to  the  pines.  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  lifted  my 
hands  to  my  mouth.  "Who  cooks  for 
you?  Who  cooks  for  you  all...,"  the 
phrase  I  had  learned  in  my  youth  as 
the  trademark  call  of  the  bard  owl. 
No  sooner  had  the  coarse  sounds  left 
my  mouth  than  I  was  answered  by  a 
loud  gobble.  This  was  my  fifth  year 
seriously  pursuing  gobblers  during 
the  spring,  but  my  first  year  tackling 
the  challenge  solo.  I  jogged  back  to 
the  truck,  grabbed  my  gun,  and 
started  walking  towards  the  ridge 
where  I  had  heard  the  gobbler.  I  en- 
tered the  woods  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble as  I  dug  through  my  pack  search- 
ing for  my  calls.  I  slipped  one  of  the 
diaphragm  calls  into  my  mouth  and 
softly  made  a  hen  tree  call.  The  old 
torn  wasted  no  time  in  bellowing 
back,  and  I  quickened  my  pace  as  I 
closed  the  distance  between  us. 
When  I  thought  I  was  as  close  as  pos- 
sible I  selected  a  wide  oak,  loaded 
my  gun  and  set  it  down  with  my 
pack  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  My 
hands  were  already  shaking  as  I  set 
up  my  decoy  about  15  yards  to  the 
left  of  the  tree  I  had  chosen.  I  careful- 
ly crawled  back  to  the  oak  and 
pulled  down  my  face  net.  I  then 
stuffed  another  diaphragm  call  into 
my  cheek  and  made  the  soft  assem- 
bly call  of  an  old  hen.  The  long  beard 
gobbled  back  almost  knocking  my 
hat  off.  I  propped  my  gun  up  on  my 
knee  and  continued  calling  and  the 
gobbler  answered  every  time.  Once  I 
was  sure  he  was  headed  my  way  I 
stopped  calling,  and  he  continued  to 
gobble  as  he  made  his  way  down  the 
ridge. 

Then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  black 
coming  down  the  hill  to  my  right, 
followed  by  another  flash  of  black.  A 
red  head  suddenly  poked  out  from 
behind  a  tree  about  45  yards  away 
and  then  the  big  torn  stepped  out 
into  the  open.  My  hands  were  shak- 
ing so  much  I  thought  the  gobbler 
would  spot  me  for  sure  as  I  raised 
my  gun  when  his  head  disappeared 
behind  a  tree.  I  watched  in  awe  as  he 
stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree  in 
full  strut.  His  golden  feathers  shook 
with  every  step  he  took,  and  his  head 


flashed  from  a  dark  red  to  a  brilliant 
blue,  and  then  to  a  ghostly  white.  He 
gobbled,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ground  trembled  when  he  did.  I 
tried  not  to  move  at  all,  as  so  much  as 
a  blink  could  send  this  torn  running. 
I  took  a  deep  breath,  pushed  the 
safety  off,  and  then  closed  one  eye  as 
I  lined  up  the  bead  on  the  barrel  with 
the  top  of  his  head.  I  exhaled 
halfway  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Turkeys  flew  everywhere,  smoke 
clouded  my  vision,  and  my  ears 
were  ringing,  but  I  yelled  aloud  as  I 
saw  the  torn  lying  right  where  I  last 
saw  him.  I  clicked  the  safety  back  on, 
set  my  gun  down,  and  sprinted  to 
the  gobbler.  As  I  lifted  the  old  bird 
into  the  air,  I  realized  that  I  was 
alone.  No  one  had  called  this  bird  in 


Join  in  on  the  fun  and  catch  the  excitement  of 
your  child  on  film  while  fishing,  and  enter  his  or 
her  picture  in  the  annual  Kid's  n  Fishing  Photo  Con- 
test sponsored  by  VDGIF  and  Shakespeare  Tackle 
Company.  First  place  photographs  from  each  cate- 
gory will  receive  a  variety  of  fishing-related  prizes. 

Contest  Rules: 

•  Children  in  the  photographs  must  fall  into  one 
of  the  following  age  categories  when  the  pic- 
ture is  taken:  1-5,6-9, 10-12. 

•  Photos  should  not  be  more  than  one  year  old. 

•  Photos  must  be  taken  in  Virginia. 

•  Only  one  photo  per  child. 

•  Photos  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
June  25th,  2003. 


for  me,  no  one  had  steadied  my  gun 
for  the  shot,  and  no  one  had  told  me 
to  sit  still  or  be  quiet.  This  truly  was 
my  turkey,  and  it  was  one  I  will  defi- 
nitely never  forget  for  as  long  as  I 
live. 

As  I  prepare  for  the  upcoming 
spring  turkey  season,  I  have  planned 
numerous  Saturdays  for  my  father 
and  I  to  hunt  together,  allowing  us  to 
share  valuable  time  together.  How- 
ever, I  have  also  set  aside  a  few 
mornings  where  I  will  be  going  solo, 
once  again.     □ 

Matt  Craig  was  the  first  place  winner  of 
the  10th  Annual  Youth  Writing  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Association,  Inc.  He  is  a  senior  at 
Louisa  High  School. 


•  The  location  where  the  picture  was  taken, 
plus  the  name,  age,  address  and  phone  num- 
ber of  the  child  must  accompany  the  photo- 
graph. Prizes  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  win- 
ning children. 

•  Judging  will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  July. 

•  Submit  a  Photo  Contest  Release  Form  ( PDF) 
along  with  your  photograph  (find  on  the  Web 
at  www.dgif.state.va.us) 

To  Enter: 

Send  your  photo,  with  the  child's  name,  age, 
phone  number  and  address,  along  with  the  photo 
release  form,  to: 

Sportfishing  Education  Program 

Photo  Contest 

Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

c/oAnneSkalski 

P.O.  Box  11 104 

Richmond,  VA  23230-1 104 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Boating  With  Statistics 


If  you  believe  in  statistical  proba- 
bility, you  can  learn  a  lot  from  the 
report  "Virginia  Boating  Statistics 
1997-2002"  released  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries'  Boat  Section. 

The  charts  reflecting  a  "Virginia 
Boating  Overview"  show  that  boat 
registrations  have  grown  steadily 
over  the  six-year  period  with  232,936 
boats  registered  in  1997  and  246,910 
registered  in  2002.  That  ranks  Vir- 
ginia twentieth  among  all  the  states 
in  total  number  of  registered  boats. 
This,  however,  is  a  misleading  fact 
because  it  does  not  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  boats  operating  in  Virginia  at 
any  given  time.  Virginia  is  a  major 
boating  center  on  the  east  coast  and 
attracts  hundreds  of  boats  registered 
in  other  states. 

Good  news  is  not  something  you 
would  look  for  among  boating  acci- 
dent statistics  but  there  really  is 
some  for  those  willing  to  dig  deep 
enough.  Take  for  example  the  fact 
that  boating  accidents  in  Virginia 
have  decreased  steadily  over  the 
past  six  years.  The  year  1997  record- 
ed the  highest  number  of  accidents 
at  227  and  the  year  2002  recorded  the 
lowest  number  at  154.  The  chart 
tracks  a  fairly  consistent  downhill 
slope  from  1997  to  2002.  That  has  to 
reflect  the  efforts  of  the  boating  safe- 
ty programs  fostered  by  a  unique 
partnership  between  the  recreation- 
al boating  public  and  government 
agencies  such  as  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Game  Department. 

Two  of  the  charts  reveal  a  glaring 
set  of  statistics  that  leaped  right  off 
the  page  for  me.  The  first  chart  that 
stood  out  is  titled  "Accidents  at 
Major  Virginia  Water  Body."  It 
shows  in  stark,  graphic  detail  that 
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Smith  Mountain  Lake  was  the  most 
dangerous  body  of  water  in  Virginia 
for  boating  accidents  during  the  en- 
tire six-year  period.  The  only  other 
identifiable  body  of  water  to  even 
come  close  to  challenging  that  dubi- 
ous honor  was  Lake  Anna  in  1997. 
According  to  the  statistics,  Virginia's 
tidal  waters  are  by  far  and  a  way  the 
safest  place  for  recreational  boating. 
The  chart  reveals  that  the  further  in- 
land you  get,  the  higher  your 
chances  of  having  a  boating  acci- 
dent. Of  course,  the  greater  the  con- 
centration of  recreational  boating, 
the  more  accidents  one  would  ex- 
pect and  Smith  Mountain  Lake  is 
certainly  a  recreational  boating 
mecca  in  Virginia.  I  am  sure  that  if 
boating  accidents  were  measured 
against  boating  hours  or  trips  on  the 
water,  the  ratio  would  be  well  within 
expectations  because  recreational 
boating  is  still  one  of  the  safer  recre- 
ational activities  overall.  Research 
just  released  by  the  National  Marine 


Manufacturers  Association  shows 
that  boating  contributes  to  ones 
well-being  because  it  reduces  stress 
and  offers  healthy  exercise.  The 
study  discovered  that  recreational 
boaters  live  happier  and  healthier 
lives  than  non-boat  owners. 

The  other  chart  that  leaped  out  to 
me  is  one  labeled  "Fatalities  By  Boat 
Type  1997-2002."  According  to  that 
chart,  your  chances  of  having  a  boat- 
ing accident  leading  to  a  fatality  in- 
crease two-fold  when  in  a  vessel  less 
than  16  feet.  While  personal  water- 
craft  or  jet  skis  represent  only  10.13 
percent  of  the  total  watercraft  regis- 
tered in  Virginia,  they  accounted  for 
28.57  percent  of  the  reported  acci- 
dents in  the  year  2002.  Going  back  to 
1997,  they  represented  only  7.42  per- 
cent of  the  registered  boats  and  ac- 
counted for  39.65  percent  of  the  re- 
ported accidents.  That  statistic  has 
improved  during  the  six-year  period 
but  still  needs  a  lot  of  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  boating  public.    □ 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Creative  Brown  Bagging 


Here,  just  for  you  are  some  out- 
standing, nutritious  brown  bag 
meals  to  enjoy  outdoors  or  at  work. 
Besides  snacks  and  sandwiches,  al- 
ways include  a  piece  of  fruit. 

Available  this  month  are  fresh  Vir- 
ginia strawberries.  While  easy  to 
prepare,  these  sandwich  meals  must 
be  kept  cool  in  an  insulated  contain- 
er. 

Snack  and  Sandwiches 

Health}/  Snack 

California  Chicken  Sandwich 

Roast  Pork  Sandwich 

Tuna  Fisli  Sandwiches 

Deviled  Turkey  Sandwiches 

Healthy  Snack 

Vi  cup  raisins 

Vi  cup  sunflower  seeds 

Vi  cup  chopped  walnuts 

Vi  cup  chopped  dried  apricots 

lA  cup  chopped  dates 

Vi  cup  chopped  dried  apples 

Va  cup  peanuts 

1  cup  air-popped  popcorn 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  store  in  a 
covered  container.  Makes  3!/2  cups. 

California  Chicken  Sandwich 

2  slices  sourdough  bread 

2  teaspoons  Dijon-style  mustard 

3  ounces  sliced,  cooked  chicken 
1  lettuce  leaf 

Vi  tomato,  sliced 

Va  avocado,  thinly  sliced 

Vi  cup  fresh  alfalfa  sprouts 

Lightly  toast  bread.  Spread  each 
slice  with  mustard.  On  one  slice 
place  lettuce,  sliced  chicken,  tomato, 
avocado  and  alfalfa  sprouts.  Top 
with  second  piece  of  toast.  Makes  1 
sandwich. 


Roast  Pork  Sandwich 

2  teaspoons  Dijon-style  mustard 
2  slices  pumpernickel  bread 
Lettuce  leaves 

2  thinly  sliced  pieces  roasted  pork 
tenderloin 

3  sliced  pickled  beets 
Dill  weed 

Spread  mustard  on  one  side  of 
bread  slices.  On  one  slice  add  a  layer 
of  lettuce  and  pork.  Place  beets  on 
top  of  pork  and  sprinkle  with  dill 
weed.  Makes  1  sandwich. 

Tuna  Fish  Sandwiches 

1  can  (6  ounces)  water-packed  tuna, 

drained 
Vi  teaspoon  Dijon-style  mustard 
1  tablespoon  plain  nonfat  yogurt 
1  tablespoon  mayonnaise 
1  celery  stalk,  chopped 
1  pickle,  minced 
1  tomato,  chopped 
Lettuce 

8  slices  whole- wheat  bread 
1  cup  alfalfa  sprouts 

In  a  small  bowl  combine  tuna, 
mustard,  yogurt  and  mayonnaise 


with  celery,  pickle  and  tomato.  Place 
lettuce  on  4  bread  slices.  Top  with 
tuna  and  alfalfa  sprouts  and  remain- 
ing bread  slices.  Makes  4  sandwich- 
es. 

Deviled  Turkey  Sandwiches 

1  cup  chopped  cooked  turkey 
Va  cxip  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoons  chopped  pickles 

1  tablespoon  chopped  pimiento 
Vi  teaspoon  prepared  horseradish 
Vi  teaspoon  Dijon-style  mustard 

2  tablespoons  mayonnaise 
4  pita  bread  pockets 

12  cherry  tomatoes,  halved 

1  cucumber,  sliced 

4  lettuce  leaves,  shredded 

In  a  small  bowl  mix  together 
turkey,  celery,  pickles,  pimiento, 
horseradish,  mustard  and  mayon- 
naise. Cut  pita  breads  in  half,  open 
pockets  and  fill  with  turkey  mixture, 
tomatoes,  cucumber  and  lettuce. 
Makes  4  sandwiches.     □ 
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story  and  photos  by  Marlene  A.  Condon 


Garden  Helpers 


hen  a  gardener  hears  the  word 
"insect,"  bad  things  often 
come  to  mind.  One  thinks  of  cater- 
pillars chewing  their  way  to  adult- 
hood at  the  expense  of  tomatoes  or 
of  aphids  sucking  dry  the  leaves  of 
cole  crops.  But  in  the  wildlife  gar- 
dener's yard,  numerous  kinds  of  six- 
legged  creatures  help  to  control  the 
numbers  of  their  injurious  relatives, 
keeping  plants  in  fine  form  if  all 
other  environmental  factors  are  ap- 
propriate for  good  growth. 

For  example,  adult  robber  flies  at- 
tack practically  anything,  from  bee- 
tles to  grasshoppers  and  leafhop- 
pers.  (Of  course,  this  means  that  they 
will  also  catch  insects  you  might  pre- 
fer they  did  not,  such  as  butterflies 
and  bees.  However,  beggars — gar- 
deners getting  free  labor — can  not  be 
choosers!)  Green  lacewing  larvae  are 
also  generalists,  preying  on  mites, 
whiteflies,  and  the  eggs  of  cabbage 
looper,  corn  earworm,  Colorado  po- 
tato beetle,  asparagus  beetle,  and  nu- 


merous other  insect  species,  but  they 
are  best  known  as  aphid  predators. 
Female  braconid  wasps  (there  are 
over  1,900  species  in  North  America) 
insert  eggs  directly  into  moth,  beetle, 
and  fly  larvae  or  various  insect 
pupae  and  adults.  The  wasp  larvae 
proceed  to  eat  the  host  animal,  mini- 
mizing the  damage  done  by  such  in- 
sects as  tomato  horn  worms. 

To  take  advantage  of  six-legged 
"pesticides,"  you  should  not  use 
man-made  insecticides  to  kill  un- 
wanted insects  on  your  plants.  Bene- 
ficial insects  are  equally  susceptible 
to  poisonous  chemicals,  including 
"natural"  ones,  such  as  the 
pyrethroids  that  are  derived  from 
plants. 

You  also  must  learn  to  never  kill 
anything  unless  you  are  absolutely 
certain  that  the  animal  is  one  you 
know  will  harm  your  plants.  If  you 
are  not  sure  what  kind  of  a  small 
"slug"  you  are  looking  at,  leave  it 
alone.  It  could  very  well  be  the  im- 


mature form  of  a  hover  fly,  an  insect 
that  can  eat  up  to  400  aphids  during 
its  larval  development.  The  shrewd 
gardener  is  one  who  becomes  an  am- 
ateur entomologist,  identifying  as 
many  insects  as  possible  and  learn- 
ing about  their  lives. 

To  be  a  true  wildlife  gardener,  live 
in  agreement  with  nature.  Learn 
about  the  intricate  network  that  ex- 
ists among  all  organisms — especial- 
ly those  numerous  insects!        □ 


Braconid  wasp  cocoons  on  a  tomato 
hornworm  tells  you  the  caterpillar 
does  not  have  long  to  live. 


A  ladybug  larva  may  not  be  a  pretty 
sight,  but  it  is  a  pretty  good  aphid 
predator. 


A  robber  fly  waits  until  it  sees  an  in- 
sect and  then  snatches  it  out  of  the 


air. 


Chinese  or  "praying"  mantis  nymphs 
and  adults  are  predators  of  any  in- 
sects that  are  smaller  than  they  are. 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
cuckoo  clock  but  few  people  re- 
alize that  there  are  real  cuckoos  na- 
tive to  the  United  States.  Of  the  two- 
types  of  cuckoos  in  Virginia  the  yel- 
low-billed is  the  most  common  and 
most  widely  distributed,  being 
found  coast  to  coast  except  in  the 
northern  Rockies  and  Pacific  North- 
west. The  black-billed  cuckoo's 
range  is  a  bit  more  northerly,  extend- 
ing up  into  the  Canadian  prairie. 

Often,  the  only  way  you  might 
know  a  yellow-billed  cuckoo  is 
around  is  by  its  call,  a  hollow-sound- 
ing series  of  clucking,  almost  squir- 
rel- or  turkey-like.  It  starts  out  fast 
then  becomes  abruptly  slower  as  the 
notes  run  down  the  scale  ending  in  a 
"kowp-kowp-kowp."  They  also 
utter  a  low  "kuh-oh,  kuh-oh"  sound. 
You  may  hear  it  in  one  area  and  mo- 
ments later  it  will  be  hundreds  of 
yards  away  in  a  different  location. 

The  yellow-billed  cuckoo  meas- 
ures a  foot  in  length;  a  long,  slender 
bird  with  a  long  tail.  Its  lower 
mandible  is  yellow,  the  basis  for  its 
most  common  name.  Some  rural  Vir- 
ginians still  know  it  by  its  old  name 
of  "rain  crow."  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  cuckoo's  call  is  a  pre- 
diction of  rain.  Other  local  names  in- 
clude storm  crow,  rain  dove,  and 
"kow-kow." 

Both  species  are  basically  grayish, 
olive-brown  above  and  white  below. 
The  yellow-bill's  primary  feathers 
are  rufous  brown.  Its  tail  underside  is 
almost  black  with  large  white  feather 
tip  markings,  which  appear  as  large 
white  spots,  and  a  yellow  eye  ring. 
The  black  bill  is  similar  but  with 
smaller  white  spots  on  gray  and  a 
fleshy  red  eye  ring. 
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Yellow-Billed  Cuckoo 

Coccyzns  americanus 


Yellow-bills  arrive  from  their  win- 
tering grounds  from  as  far  south  as 
Argentina  in  late  spring,  when  most 
trees  are  already  dense  with  foliage. 
They  favor  dense  tangles  along 
water,  or  thick  brushy  areas  sur- 
rounded by  open  fields,  especially 
near  fruit  orchards.  They  are  quite 
secretive,  and  when  they  move  they 
fly  directly  from  the  center  portion  of 
one  tree  to  the  center  of  another  as  if 
to  keep  out  of  sight.  If  you  do  see 
them  in  flight,  they'll  appear  dove- 
like in  form,  but  fly  straight  and  di- 
rect with  noticeable  long  tail. 

The  yellow-billed  cuckoo  builds  a 
flimsy,  shallow  nest  of  twigs  and 
grasses  and  lays  two  to  six  greenish- 
blue  eggs.  While  our  U.S.  cuckoos 
don't  lay  eggs  in  other  bird's  nests, 
they  will  occasionally  lay  eggs  in 
each  other's  nests.  Young  cuckoos 
are  black  and  featherless  at  first,  with 
bristles  of  quill-like  feather  tubes 
protruding  from  their  bodies. 
Ultimately,  these  rubes  flare 
open  releasing  fluffy  ju- 
venile feathers  almost 
as  if  by  magic. 

Cuckoos  are  said 
to  be  guilty  of  eating 
the  eggs  of  other  birds. 
They  apparently  do  so  but  in  a 
non-aggressive  manner,  probably 
finding  the  nests  by  accident  as 
they  climb  through  dense  fo- 
liage searching  for 
food.  Some  natural- 
ists claim  they  are 
often  caught  in 
the  act  and  killed 
by  the  nesting 
bird.  Cuckoos 
are  apparently 
not  aggressive 


birds,  and,  in  fact,  often  look  as  if 
dazed,  goofy  or  mesmerized.  It  could 
be  that  this  is  where  the  term,  "he's 
cuckoo"  came  from. 

They  are  yoke-toed,  that  is,  they 
have  two  toes  forward  and  two  toes 
backward  like  woodpeckers  and  par- 
rots, which  helps  them  in  climbing 
around  in  thick  brush.  They  feed 
mainly  on  tent  caterpillars,  along 
with  canker  worms,  webworms  and 
other  insect  larvae.  Some  48  percent 
of  their  diet  is  caterpillars,  especially 
the  hairy  ones  that  other  birds  don't 
eat.  These  hairs  often  mat  up  in  their 
stomach  linings  before  being  ex- 
pelled. Yellow-billed  cuckoos 
will  stay  up  until  late-Sep- 
tember, especially  if  fall 
webworms  are  abun- 
dant.    □ 


Its  8  a.m. 


Do  you  know  who  your  children  are? 

Fishing  and  boating  are  great  ways  to  connect,  and  participating  in  a  fishing  and 
boating  activity  is  a  great  way  to  do  it.  It's  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  families  to  have 
fun,  create  new  memories,  and  spend  time  together.  Celebrate  with  us  and  discover 
just  how  much  fun  fishing  and  boating  can  be  when  you  do  it  together. 


I Irginia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  only  1  -800-7 1 0-9369 
'  Twelve  issues  for  $12.95! 
All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us 
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